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What’s Ahead? 





Committee Hearings 


Jan, 6 -- SPACE LAG, House Science and Astronautics. 

Jan. 8 -- UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, Senate Unem- 
ployment Problems. Field hearings in Schenectady, 
NY. 

Jan, 11 -- AIR SAFETY, Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Aviation Subc. 

Feb, 2 -- MOVIE AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
CODES, House Post Office and Civil Service, Postal 
Operations Subc. 


Other Events 


Jan, 5-8 -- NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER CO- 
OPERATIVES, 31st annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

Jan, 6 -- 86th CONGRESS RECONVENES, 

Jan, 11-13 -- LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE, 
AFL-CIO auspices, Willard Hotel, Washington. 

Jan, 18-20 -- NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN, CONVEN- 
TION, Miami Beach. Speech by Earl W. Kintner, 
chairman of the Federai Trade Commission, 

Jan, 18-19 -- ELECTRIC CONSUMERS INFORMATION 
COMMITTEE, Legislative Workshop, Willard Hotel, 
Washington. 

Jan, 25-27 -- CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION, field hear- 
ings, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Jan, 28-29 -- PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
INC., 21st annual convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, 

Feb, 8 -- AFL-CIO, annual winter meeting, Miami Beach. 

March 1 -- TARIFF COMMISSION, hearings on cotton, 

March 13-17 -- NATIONAL FARMERS UNION CONVEN- 
TION, Denver. 

April 5-14 -- COLOMBIAN PRESIDENT ALBERTO L., 
CAMARGO, state visit to the United States. 


Political Events 


Jan, 9 -- RUNOFF, Louisiana Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination, 

Jan, 22 -- DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, pre- 
convention and campaign strategy meeting, Wash- 
ington. 

Jan, 23 -- DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
KICK-OFF DINNER, Washington. 

Jan. 25 -- ILLINOIS FINAL FILING DATE, Presidential 
and Congressional primaries. 

Jan, 27 -- ‘“‘DINNER WITH IKE,”’ address by President 
Eisenhower, Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 
Fifty other dinners scheduled throughout the country. 

Jan, 28 -- NEW HAMPSHIRE FINAL FILING DATE, 
Presidential primary. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Feb, 1 -- TEXAS FINAL FILING DATE, Congressional 
primary. 

Feb, 3 -- OHIO FINAL FILING DATE, Presidental and 
Congressional primaries. 

Feb, 6 -- WEST VIRGINIA FINAL FILING DATE, Pres- 
idential and Congressional primaries. 

March 1 -- FLORIDA FINAL FILING DATE, Presidential 
and Congressional primaries. 

March 1 -- ALABAMA FINAL FILING DATE, Congres- 
sional primary. 

March 4 -- WISCONSIN FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential primary. 

March 6 -- NEW MEXICO FINAL FILING DATE, Con- 
gressional primary. 

March 7 -- MARYLAND FINAL FILING DATE, Congres- 
sional primery. 

March 8 -- MASSACHUSETTS FINAL FILING DATE, 
Presidential primary. 

March 8 -- PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY, New Hampshire. 

March 9 -- CALIFORNIA FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential primary. 

March 10 -- NEW JERSEY FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential and Congressional primaries. 

\iarch 11 -- NEBRASKA FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential and Congressional primaries. 

March il -- OREGON FINAL FILING DATE, for Con- 
gressional primary and petitions entering a name in 
Presidential primary. 

March 14 -- MARYLAND FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential primary. 

March 18 -- NORTH CAROLINA FINAL FILING DATE, 
Congressional primary. 

March 24 -- INDIANA FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential and Congressional primaries. 

March 31 -- KENTUCKY FINAL FILING DATE, Con- 
gressional primary. 

April 1 and 2 -- CALIFORNIA FINAL FILING DATES, 
varying by locale, for Congressional primary. 

April 2 -- IOWA FINAL FILING DATE, Congressional 
primary. 

April 2 or 3 -- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FINAL FILING 
DATE, Presidential primary. 

April 4 -- MAINE FINAL FILING DATE, Congressional 
primary. 

April 5 -- WISCONSIN PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRES- 
SIONAL PRIMARIES. 

April 12 -- ILLINOIS PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY, elec- 
tion of district convention delegates. 

April 13 -- VIRGINIA FINAL FILING DATE, Congres- 
sional primary. 

April 19 -- NEW JERSEY PRESIDENTIAL AND CON- 
GRESSIONAL PRIMARIES, 

April 25 -- OKLAHOMA FINAL FILING DATE, Congres- 
sional primary. 
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DID PARTIES KEEP THEIR 1956 PLATFORM PROMISES? 


The Democrats in control of Congress and the Re- 
publican Administration have one more year in which to 
redeem their party platform pledges made in 1956, How 
have they done so far? Congressional Quarterly has 
matched the major 1956 convention platform promises 
with action taken by Congress and the Administration in 
1957, 1958 and 1959. 

Some promises were implemented wholly or par- 
tially, In some cases, new conditions stimulated action 
that was not anticipated in 1956, In many cases, accom- 
plishment fell far short of promised action. There still is 
one year in which the parties can carryout their pledges 
before drawing up a new set at the 1960 conventions, 

In the pages that follow, CQ has listed the specific 
promises made in each 1956 platform, broken down into 
categories (Agriculture, Labor, etc.) and followed by a 
digest of Administration and Congressional action for the 
past three sessions held since 1956. Highlights follow: 

@ AGRICULTURE -- Both parties pledged to gain full 
parity for farmers but the farmers’ parity ratio stood at 
82 in 1957, 85 in 1958 and 81 for the first 11 months of 
1959. The 85th Congress made three second-session 
attempts at farm legislation before coming up with a bill 
containing concessions to the Administration’s program 
for easing Government controls on food and fiber 
production. In 1959, no price support legislationwas made 
law as a result of the deadlock between Congress, which 
passed high-support bills for wheat and tobacco, and the 
President, who vetoed them because they did not contain 
his market-price version. A compromise conservation 
reserve program was passed and signed, 

@ EDUCATION -- Neither party lived up to its pledge 
to provide Federal aid to school construction. The 
Republican platform urged a five-year Federal school 
construction program. Although the President asked for 
construction aid in 1957, hedid not mentionit in 1958 and, 
in 1959, he changed the request toone for Federal support 
for local school bonds. The Democratic platform also 
backed ‘‘legislation providing Federal financing toassist 
states and local communities to build schools.’’ The 
House in 1957 killed a school construction bill by a vote 
of 208-203 (D 97-126; R 111-77). Some supporters of 
the bill charged that President Eisenhower, who himself 
had requested the program, had reneged on his pledge to 


back the bill, The 1959 session ended with a school 
construction bill bottled up inthe House Rules Committee. 

@ CIVIL RIGHTS -- Both parties included civil rights 
planks in their 1956 platforms. In1957, Congress passed 
its first civil rights legislation in 75 years, with the 
vigorous support of President Eisenhower. The bill 
which was finally approved was a modified versionof the 
Republican bill with Democratic changes including a jury 
trial amendment, The Civil Rights Act of 1957 also set up 
a bi-partisan commission to look into violations of the 
law’s provisions. Despite pressure for further civil rights 
legislation in 1959, the only action was extension for two 
years of the Civil Rights Commission. 

@ STATEHOOD -- Statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska 
was endorsed by both parties. Congress voted to make 
Alaska the 49th state of the Union in 1958 and Hawaii the 
50th in 1959. 

@ LABOR -- The Republicans’ platform pledge regard- 
ing labor has been more nearly followed bythe Adminis- 
tration and Congress than the Democrats’ promises. The 
latter said ‘‘we unequivocally advocate repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act....”" Republicans promised to ‘‘...revise 
and improve the Taft-Hartley Act so as to protect more 
effectively the rights of labor unions, management, and 
the individual worker and the public.’’ The labor reform 
law adopted in 1959 strengthened the Taft-Hartley Act 
and contained a “bill of rights’’ for union members. 
Strongly supported by the Administration, the final ver- 
sion passed the House 352-52 (D 214-51; R 138-1). 

® FOREIGN AID -- The Democrats called for a 
‘realistic reappraisal’’ of the foreign aid program while 
the Republicans pledged to ‘‘continue to support the 
collective security program.’’ Administration requests 
for appropriations for the Mutual Security Program were 
cut by Congress ineach of the three following years: 1957, 
from a request of $3.9 billion to an appropriation of $2.8 
billion; 1958, a $3.9 billion request to a $3.3 billion 
appropriation; 1959, a $3.9 billion request to a $3.2 billion 
appropriation. An Administration attempt to put the pro- 
gram on a long-term basis in 1957 wasdefeated, In 1959 
the President opposed a proposal made by Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee ChairmanJ,W. Fulbright (D Ark.) 
that the Development Loan Fund be authorized to borrow 
$7.5 billion over a five-year period. 
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Agriculture 
PRICE SUPPORTS 
Platforms 
@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘Undertake immediately...to regain 


full 100 percent of parity the farmers received under the Demo- 
cratic administrations. We will achieve this by means of supports 
on basic commodities at 90 percent of parity and by means of com- 
modity loans, direct purchases, direct payments to producers, 
marketing agreements and orders, production adjustments or a 
combination of these.... Develop practical measures for extending 
price supports to feed grains and other non-basic storables and 
to producers of perishable commodities such as meat, poultry, 
dairy products and the like.’’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘Our objective is markcts which re- 
turn full parity to our farm and ranch people when they sell their 
products.’’ Pledges ‘‘to provide price supports asin the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 (flexible or sliding scale supports)...to continue 
our commodity loan and marketing agreement programs...tomake 
every effort to develop a more accurate measurement of farm 
parity...to work for improved farm prices and income,”’ 


Performance 


Full parity for farmers was not achieved during the period 
1953-1959, (Parity is the ratio between prices paid by farmers -- 
including interest, taxes and wage rates -- and prices received by 
farmers for their agricultural products. If prices received are 
lower than prices paid, then the parity ratio is below 100 percent 
and it is not ‘‘full parity.’’) The farmers’ parity ratio for the past 
ten years: 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


*average for the first eleven months of 1959 
ADMINISTRATION 


1957 -- The Administration made no legislative requests for 
agricultural price support or parity legislation. 

1958 -- President Eisenhower requested legislation to ease 
Government controls on food and fiber production. Specifically, 
the Administration asked for reductions in price support payments 
to a range of 60 to 90 percent of parity for wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, peanuts, dairy products and tobacco; termination of the 
acreage reserve part of the soil bank program at the end of the 
1958 crop year and elimination ofthe ‘‘escalator’’ clauses govern- 
ing price supports on basic commodities. It also asked for 
authority to increase acreage allotments for cotton, wheat, rice, 
peanuts and tobacco, up to 50 percent above the levels determined 
by existing formulas. 

1959 -- President Eisenhower, in his Jan. 29 farm message, 
recommended that support prices for all commodities under 
mandatory supports be related to a percentage of the average 
market price of a commodity for the immediately preceding years, 
rather than to the parity standard which reflects cost-price rela- 
tionships of a previous period, usually 1910-14, Under the pro- 
posal the ‘‘appropriate’’ percentage for a support level would be 
fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture at between 75 percent and 90 
percent of the average. This would ineffect provide lower supports 
than by parity. The President, in addition, proposed that if Con- 
gress still preferred to retain the parity concept in determining 
price supports, the Secretary should then be allowed broad flexi- 
bility -- ranging from Oto 90 percent of parity -- in setting support 
levels. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, in a memoran- 
dum which accompanied the President’s message, detailed Mr. 
Eisenhower’s recommendations for wheat, tobacco and peanuts. A 
new wheat program, Benson said, should also provide for eventual 
elimination of acreage allotments and marketing quotas. .He said, 
however, that if Congress retained the control concept in the wheat 
program it was ‘‘essential’’ to tighten controls and close loop- 
holes in order to reduce production and regain balance between 
supply and demand. 








CONGRESS 


1957 -- The House and Senate rejected similar bills (HR 4901, 
S 1771) for emergency aid tomajor corn producing areas. Efforts 
to include benefits for producers of small feed grains -- prin- 
cipally oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums and corn grown in non- 
commercial areas -- also were defeated. The House March 13 
rejected HR 4901, 188-217 (D 63-156; R 125-61). The Senate April 
10 rejected S 1771, 35-45 (D 15-26; R 20-19), 

1958 -- Congress three times attempted to pass farm legis- 
lation before coming up with a bill containing concessions to the 
Administration’s program. President Eisenhower March 31, 
1958 vetoed a bill (S J Res 162) that would have barred reductions 
in acreage allotments for two years. The Senate’s version of 
the bill, passed March 13, 50-43 (D 39-8; R 11-35), provided 
for a permanent ban on price support and acreage allotment 
reductions. The House amended the bill to provide a two-year 
freeze on allotments and voted to pass it, 211-172 (D 167-31; 
R 44-141), March 20, The Senate agreed to the House version by 
voice vote. 

The House Agriculture Committee then put together a bill, 
based on its Subcommittees’ recommendations, providing for in- 
creased price supports for rice, cotton, wheat, dairy products and 
some other feed grains. Opposed by the Administration, the bill 
(HR 12954) was killed on the House floor when the House rejected 
the open rule (H Res 106) providing for the bill’s consideration, 
171-214 (D 150-52; R 21-162), June 26. 

The final and eventually successful attempt at farm legislation 
originated from the Senate Agriculture Committee. As passed by 
the Senate, 62-11 (D 25-11; R 37-0), the bill (S 4071) was accept- 
able to the Administration. But it was amended by the House 
Agriculture Committee to raise several price supports and the 
revised version was brought to the House floor under a rule bar- 
ring amendments with passage requiring a two-thirds majority. The 
House again refused to accede to a farm bill when an attempt to 
pass it failed, 210-186 (D 172-38; R 38-148), Aug. 6. Passage 
required 264 ‘‘yeas.’’ The House by voice vote Aug. 13 finally 
passed a bill that had been revised toaccord with the Administra- 
tion’s program, The Senate agreed by voice vote to the House 
version Aug. 18. As approved, the bill met most of the Adminis- 
tration’s requests. The final bill: prevented scheduled reductions 
in cotton and rice acreage in 1959; permitted cotton producers 
agreeing to accept lower price supports to expand production for 
the next two years; provided that price supports for cotton and 
rice would be lowered gradualiy to 65 percent of parity by 1962 
(the previous floor was 75 percent); abolished the so-called 
escalator clause, under which price supports rose as surpluses 
declined and gave corn growers the choice (by referendum) be- 
tween the existing acreage allotment system and one that would 
permit uncontrolled production at the higher of two price support 
levels; 65 percent of parity or 90 percent of the average market 
price for the previous three years. The farmers Nov. 25 
chose the latter plan. The bill] also extended the Wool Act of 
1954 for three years and continued incentive payments to domestic 
wool growers. 

1959 -- Congress passed wheat and tobacco bills that were 
vetoed by the President. No attempt was made to override the 
vetoes. Concerning wheat, the Senate May 22 passed by a standing 
vote an amended bill (S 1968) providing growers for the 1960 and 
1961 crops a choice of three courses: (1) planting their full 
acreage allotment and receiving a support price of 65 percent of 
parity, (2) reducing their allotment by 10 percent and receiving 
75 percent of parity (the current support level), or (3) reducing 
their allotment 20 percent and receiving 80 percent of parity. 

The House version, passed June 12 by'a 189-177 roll-call 
vote (D 177-63; R 12-114), offered wheat growers also for 1960 
and 1961 crops two different alternatives: a choice between 
receiving 90 percent of parity price supports in return for reducing 
acreage allotments by 25 percent, or receiving 50 percent of 
parity with unlimited production. Both the Senate and House 
versions were dropped in conference in favor of a formula that 
would provide 80-percent supports for a 20 percent cut in acreage. 
The Senate June 17 agreed by voice vote to the conference version, 
but the House June 18 voted 202-214 (D 195-71; R 7-143) to 
reject it, insisting on its own version. On June 22 the Senate 
agreed, 44-40 (D 41-12; R 3-28) to accept the House version, thus 
sending it to the White House. The President vetoed the measure 
June 25. 
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The Senate May 21 by voice vote passed a-bill (S 1901) to 
stabilize price supports for most types of tobacco at the dollars 
and cents level for 1958 until 90 percent of parity, computed by the 
old method of determining parity, exceeded the 1958 level. Sub- 
sequently, the support price would be based on 90 percent of the 
old or new method of determining parity, whichever was lower, 
but not less than the 1958 dollars and cents level. The House 
passed the measure June 10, by a 250-149 roll-call vote (D 218- 
39; R 32-110), S 1901 also was vetoed June 25 by the President. 


SOIL BANK 


Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We pledge to support continued im- 
provements in the soil bank program...."’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘Our Republican Administration fos- 
tered a constructive soil bank program further to reduce surpluses 
and to permit improvement of our soil, water and ti.aber re- 
sources,”’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Administration in 1957 asked for funds to carry out the 
fiscal 1957 and 1958 soil bank program authorized in 1956. When 
the House agreed to an amendment to deny funds for the 1958 
acreage reserve program, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson said the move represented ‘‘false economy’’ and amounted 
to prejudgment based on insufficient trial. 

In 1959, the Administration requested $361,420,000 in appro- 
priations to carry out the fiscal 1960 soil bank, conservation 
reserve program. It also requested a $375 million advance author- 
ization for the program in the 1960 crop year. 


CONGRESS 


The Senate voted in 1957 to go alorg with its Appropriations 
Committee and provide funds for the Agriculture Department to 
enter into soil bank acreage reserve contracts during 1958. The 
House earlier had approved an amendment to the Agricultural 
Appropriation Bill to deny funds for the program in fiscal 1958; it 
would have had the effect of killing the acreage reserve program 
at the end of 1957. 

The House amendment to denv use of funds for an acreage re- 
serve program on 1958 crops was accepted by a House roll-call 
vote of 192-187 (D 154-46; R 38-141) on May 15. 

A Senate amendment to bar use of funds for the 1958 soil 
bank program and limit reserve payments to $2,500 per producer 
was rejected June 11 by a roll-call vote of 7-71 (D 5-37; R 2-34). 

The House and Senate Aug. 1 agreed to a conference version 
of the bill that kept a $500 million authorization for acreage re- 
serve payments in 1958, but also set a Sept. 15, 1958, deadline 
for payments, as insisted on by House conferees. They also in- 
sisted on a $3,000 limit on acreage reserve payments to any one 
producer, rather than $2,500 originally preposed by the House and 
$5,000 proposed by the Senate. 

In 1959, Congress approved a compromise $335 million 
appropriation for the CRP in fiscal 1960 compared to the House- 
approved figure of $310 million and the Senate’s $340 million. 
Congress also agreed to a CRP advance authorization of $375 
million for 1960 -- the amount requested bythe Administration -- 
compared to $325 million authorized by the House and $450 
million by the Senate. Congress alsolimitedto $5,000 annual CRP 
payments to any individual or corporation, the same limitations 
as proposed by the Senate, compared to $3,000 that had been 
approved by the House. 


Education and Welfare 


EDUCATION 
Piatforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘Federal aid (to education) and action 
should be provided, within the traditional framework of state and 
local control. We pledge the Democratic party to...legislation pro- 
viding Federal financing to assist state and local communities to 
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build schools.... The Democratic party pledges itself to a bold 
and imaginative program devised to fully utilize the brain power 
of America’s youth as a guarantee of unquestioned supremacy in 
the scientific and technical fields. Scholarships and loan assist- 
ance...must be employed to secure these objectives.”’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- The Republican Administration urged 
(in 1956) ‘‘a five-year program of Federal assistance in building 
schools to relieve a critical classroom shortage. The Republican 
party wil: renew its efforts to enact a program based on sound 
principles of need and designed to encourage increased state and 
local efforts to build more classrooms,..(and) is determined to 
press...actions that will helpinsure that every child has the educa- 
tional opportunity to advance to his own greatest capacity.... We 
pledge ourselves to stimulate and encourage the education of our 
young people in the sciences with a determination to maintain our 
technological leadership.”’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


President Eisenhower in 1957 requested, as he had in 1955 
and 1956, a Federal aid to schools program. His 1957 program re- 
quested authorization of $1.3 billion, at the rate of $325 million 
annually for four years without restricting funds for racially seg- 
regated schools. The President in 1958 did not repeat his aid-to- 
school-construction request, but on Jan, 27 asked Congress for a 
Federal program to bolster science and language training through 
a program of scholarships and loans. Healso asked for matching 
grants to improve high school guidance facilities, graduate fellow- 
ships, money to improve the teaching of science and mathematics 
and more money for the National Science Foundation. 

In 1959, the Administration requested a $2 billion, long-term 
program of equal Federal-state matching grants to help needy 
school districts pay principal and interest charges (debt service) 
on 20-30 year school construction bonds to be issued by the dis- 
tricts. 


CONGRESS 


In the first session of the 85th Congress, the House killed a 
compromise school construction bill (HR 1) to authorize $1.5 
billion in Federal grants to the states, half on the basis of need, 
half to be distributed ona per capita basis. No bill was considered 
in the Senate. The House July 25, 1957 accepted a motion to strike 
the enacting clause from (in effect, kill) HR1, 208-203 (D 97-126; 
R 111-77). 

In 1958, Congress enacted a bill (HR 13247) that, in its final 
version, would merely loan money to college students through 
their colleges and universities. The bill, as reported to the House’ 
by its Education and Labor Committee, carried a provision for 
23,000 scholarships of $1,000each year for four years. The House 
agreed to cut the number of scholarships to 10,000 at $1,000 each, 
the amount requested by the President, then eliminated the 
scholarship provision entirely and voted to transfer the funds to a 
loan program. An Aug. 8 move to kill the bill was rejected, 140- 
233 (D 45-147; R 95-86), and the bill was passed by voice vote. 

Although neither the Administration nor the Democratic lead- 
ership supported school construction funds in 1958, a move in the 
Senate to add $1 billion yearly for two years to the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 Aug. 13 was proposed and rejected, 
30-61 (D 23-24; R 7-37). Acting on the original version the 
Senate accepted, 46-42 (D 14-31; R 32-11), an amendment to cut 
the scholarship award amount from $1,000 to $250 yearly. The 
Senate then passed HR 13247, 62-26 (D 35-10; R 27-16). In its 
final version, the act carried no scholarships. It authorized $887 
million to go for long-term low-interest loans, matching grants 
for scientific teaching aids, a high school career testing training 
program for teachers and for a program to subsidize language 
teaching. It also authorized funds for graduate fellowships, 
vocational training and improvement of educational statistics 
gathering. The conference report on the bill was agreed to Aug. 
22 by the Senate, 66-15 (D37-7; R 29-8) and Aug. 23 by the House, 
212-85 (D 140-30; R 72-55). 

Congress in 1958 also voted to give the National Science 
Foundation $130 million to improve science education and expand 
basic research -- $10 million less than the President asked for. 

The first session of the 86th Congress ended with a stalemate 
over education bills. A bill (HR 22) calling for a $4.4 billion, 4- 
year program of direct Federal grants to the states for school 
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constructicn and teacher salaries was bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee. S 8, drafted by the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee when HR 22 appeared doomed inthe House, was 
reported Sept. 12 (S Rept 1011). S 8 called for an emergency $1 
billion two-year program of Federal matching grants tothe states 
for school construction only. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We shall continue our efforts to 
broaden and strengthen (the social security)...program by increas- 
ing benefits to keep pace with improving standards of living; by 
raising the wage base upon which benefits depend; and by increas- 
ing benefits for each year of covered employment....”’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘We shall continue to seek extension 
and perfection of a sound social security system.”’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


There were no specific requests for social security legis- 
lation during the 85th Congress, although in 1958 President 
Eisenhower asked for a reduction in the Federal share of public 
assistance payments. 

In 1959 the President asked for increased state and local 
participation in the financing of public assistance programs. 


CONGRESS 


There was no action on social security legislationin the first 
session of either the 85th or the 86thCongress. In 1958 Congress 
passed a bill (HR 13549) liberalizing social security justas it had 
in the past four election years. The biil raised social security 
benefits and payments by approximately 7 percent and increased 
the Federal share of public assistance payments in some states 
at an estimated annual cost of $197 million. HR 13549 was accepted 
374-2 (D 199-0; R 175-2) bythe House July 31 in its original form 
under a closed rule barring amendments, Administration- 
opposed public assistance increases, however, were modified by 
the Senate Finance Committee. The Senate Aug. 16 rejected 32-53 
(D 26-20; R 6-33) a move to increase social security benefits 
from the 7 percent provided in the bill to 10 percent and then 
passed the bill 79-0 (D 42-0; R 37-0). The House Aug. 19 agreed 
to the Senate’s modified version by a voice vote. 


HEALTH 
Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We pledge ourselves to initiate pro- 
grams of Federal financial aid, without Federal controls, for medi- 
cal education. We pledge continuing and increased support for 
hospital construction programs, as well as increased Federal aid 
to public health services, particularly in rural areas....”’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘Wehave fully resolved tocontinue our 
steady gains in man’s unending struggle against disease and dis- 
ability.... We demand once again, despite the reluctance of the 
Democratic 84th Congress, Federal assistance to help build facil- 
ities to train more physicians and scientists. We have encouraged 
a notable expansion and improvement of voluntary health insur- 
ance, and urge that reinsurance and pooling arrangements be au- 
thorized to speed this progress.”’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Research -- In 1957 and 1958 requested temporary legislation 
under which the Federal Government could help give medical and 
dental schools more teaching, research and training facilities. 
The program was to replace a three-year, $90 million program 
approved by Congress in 1956. In 1959 requested reduction in 
new spending authority for grants for construction of health re- 
search facilities, and gave a highly qualified endorsement to a 
Senate ‘‘Health for Peace’’ bill to establish an international medical 
research program. 

An agreement for U.S.-Soviet joint health research projects, 
covering studies in cancer, heart disease and poliomyelitis, was 
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announced following talks with Soviet medical leaders during the 
U.S. visit of Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
Hospital Construction -- In 1958 requested that the Federal 





hospital construction grant program be modified to meet ‘‘only the 
most urgent needs,’’ and supported extension of the program. In 
1959 requested reduction in new spending authority for grants for 
construction of local public and private hospitals. 

Training -- In 1959 requested extension of programs for 
training of professional nurses and for graduate training of public 
health personnel beyond their expiration dates of June 30, 1959, 

Food and Drug Administration -- In 1959 requested strengthen- 
ing of Food and Drug Administration programs. 

Health Insurance -- In 1957 asked that smaller health insur- 
ance companies and non-profit associations be permitted to pool 
resources and experience to develop improved heaith insurance 
coverage. In December 1959 Secretary Arthur S, Flemming of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare said he was 
“‘confident’’ his department would be able to present a ‘‘positive 
program’’ on medical care for the aged in 1960. 








CONGRESS 


Research -- In the 1957 Labor-Health, Education and Welfare 
Appropriation bill, Congress voted to allocate $21 million more 
than the President had requested for the research activities of 
the National Institutes of Health. In 1958 Congress voted to 
authorize annual matching grants of $30 million to the states to 
build research centers but the bill (HR 12876) failed to include a 
provision for the Administration-supported grants for medical 
educational facilities. In 1959 the Senate passed a bill (S J Res 41) 
to establish a ‘‘Health for Peace’’ program of international 
medical research, at an annuai cost of $50 million. The bill was 
sponsored by Sen. Lister Hill (D Ala.) and had 63 co-sponsors. 
The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee shortly 
before adjournment announced it would postpone any action on the 
bill until 1960. In passing the fiscal 1960 appropriation bill for 
the Departments of Labor, Health, Education and Welfare Con- 
gress granted the National Institutes of Health $106 million more 
than Administration requests, for a total of $400 million. In 
signiug the bill, President Eisenhower established certain criteria 
fcr allocation of funds -- a move viewed as an indication he might 
freeze some NIH funds, as he had in fiscal 1958. 

Hospital Construction -- Congress in 1958 enacted a law that 
extended the Hospital Survey and Construction Act (Hill-Burton) 
for five years, until June 30, 1964. The extension authorized a 
total of $211 million in annual Federal grants, to be matched by 
the recipients, for the construction of general hospitals and 
other health facilities. There was no modification of the program, 
despite the Administration’s request. In 1959 Congress in the 
fiscal 1960 Labor-HEW appropriation bill added $85 million to 
Administration requests for Federal aid in hospital construction, 
for a total of $186 million. 

Training -- In 1959 extended for five years, through June 30, 
1964, programs for graduate training of professional public health 
personnel and advanced training of professional nurses. 

Food and Drug Administration -- In 1959 Congress passed 
legislation (S 79) amending the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act to permit, until Sept. 1, 1961,the artificial coloring of skins 
of mature oranges with a coloring agent knownas Citrus Red No. 2 
under tolerances found safe by the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

Health Insurance -- No action was taken in 1957 or 1958. In 
1959 a measure was sent to the President (S 2162-- PL 86-382) 
establishing a prepaid, voluntary health insurance program for 
Federal workers and their families, with the Government paying 
one-half of the annual cost, A highly controversial proposal to 
incorporate a program of health insurance for the aged in the 
social security system received House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings but no further action. 


HOUSING 











Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We pledge...immediate revival of the 
basic housing program enacted...in 1949, to expansion ofthis pro- 
gram as our population and resources grow and to additional legis- 
lation to provide housing for middle-income families and aged 





@ 


@ 





persons,... We favor increasing the Federal share of the cost of 
(urban redevelopment and renewal) programs.... We pledge that 
the housing insurance and mortgage guarantee programs will be 
redirected in the interest of the home owner and that the avail- 
ability of low-interest housing credit will be kept consistent with 
the expanding housing needs of the Nation.,.. We favor providing 
aid to urban and suburban communities in better planning for their 
future development and redevelopment.... The Republican Admin- 
istration has sabotaged (the goal of the 1949 Housing Act) by 
reducing the public housing program to a fraction of the Nation’s 
need.’’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘We are proud of and shall continue 
our far-reaching and sound advances in matters of basic human 
needs (including)...improved housing.... We have supported meas- 
ures that have made more housing available than ever before in 
history, reduced urban slums in local-Federal partnerships, 
stimulated record home ownership and authorized additional low 
rent public housing.’’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


1957 -- The Administration requested that Congress authorize 
$250 million for special assistance mortgage purchases by the 
Federal National Mortgage Assn. (FNMA); allocate $50 million of 
new FNMA purchase authorization for cooperative housing mort- 
gages; permit FNMA to purchase $300 millionin whole mortgages; 
authorize Government purchase of $100 million of FNMA pre- 
ferred stock; authorize FNMA to borrow $700 million from the 
Treasury, half in fiscal 1957, half in fiscal 1958; exempt small 
communities from qualifying restrictions for Federal aid in public 
housing programs and authorize an additional $250 million a year 
for two years for community redevelopment and slum clearance, 

1958 -- The Administration asked Congress to remove in- 
terest rate limitations on Federal Housing Administration-insured 
loans for rental projects and cooperative housing; revise ceilings 
on interest rates and remove discount controls on FHA-insured 
mortgages; authorize funds in 1958 for a six-year program of 
urban renewal; require states and localities to provide an increas- 
ing share of urban renewal projects costs; extend the existing 
authorization for 70,000 public housing units and repeal the 
requirement that all mortgage purchase commitments made by 
FNMA be made at par value. 

1959 -- The Administration proposed that Congress eliminate 
temporary emergency housing provisions; remove the ceiling onthe 
volume of FHA-insured mortgages; make no new authorization for 
additional public housing units; establish a new insurance program 
for mortgages on housing rentals for the elderly; authorize higher 
interest rates for armed services housing and extend the mortgage 
program for one year; extend the veterans’ voluntary home 
mortgage credit program and raise the interest rate on VA 
insured loans; raise the statutory interest rates on college housing 
loans, authorize a limited loan guaranty for the college housing 
program but deny loans to those colleges qualified to issue tax 
exempt securities; authorize $1.35 billion over a six year period 
for urban renewal and by 1963 reduce to 50 percent Federal 
Government participation in local urban renewal projects. 





CONGRESS 


1957 -- With the exception of an Administration request for 
higher interest rates on college loans, all Administration housing 
requests were included in some form in the $1.9 billion housing 
bill (HR 6659) that received final approval inthe House June 28 and 
in the Senate July 1, 1957. The legislation authorized the FHA to 
lower the minimum down-payment requirements on mortgages it 
insured and to ‘‘fix reasonable limits’’ on mortgage discounts, 

1958 -- An ‘‘emergency”’ housing bill (S 3418) glided through 
Congress as an ‘‘anti-recession’’ measure. The bill contained 
only one Administration housing request -- it provided for revised 
interest rate ceilings and the removal of discount controls on 
FHA-insured mortgages. It created anew FNMA revolving fund of 
$1 billion for the purchase of FHA and GI mortgages of up to 
$13,500, raised from $450 million to $950 million the FNMA fund 
to be allocated by the President for purchase of FHA and GI mort- 
gages. It also raised the ceiling on GI home loan interest rates 
from 4.5 to 4.75 percent, provided that the GI rate remained at 
least one-half percent below the FHA rate, S 3418 was passed by 











the Senate, 86-0 (D 42-0; R 44-0), March12, The House March 19 
passed the bill under suspension of the rules by voice vote. 

A broad omnibus housing bill (S 4035) was passed by the Sen- 
ate by voice vote July 11 after it had been amended to cut nearly 
$500 million worth of authorizations. The measure, strongly 
opposed by the Administration, was modified by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee but still was denounced by Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administrator Albert M. Cole. S 4035 was 
killed in the House Aug. 18 when it failed to get @ two-thirds ma- 
jority under suspension of the rules. The vote: 251-134 (D 185-23; 
R 66-111) (257 ‘‘yeas’’ were required for passage). 

1959 -- After two vetoes, Congress Sept. 10 sent to the Presi- 
dent a housing bill (S 2654) which he was willing to accept. The bill 
made three major concessions to the President: it extended 
indefinitely an $8 billion increase in FHA authority to insure 
mortgages, dropped a $50 million loan fund for college classrooms 
and spread over two years a $650 million authorization for urban 
renewal grants. Additional major provisions of S 2654 included 
liberalized features of the slum clearance program, establishment 
of a $50 million fund for housing for the elderly, increased the 
college housing loan fund by $250 million and authorized an addi- 
tional 37,000 public housing units. S 2654 was passed Sept. 9 by 
the Senate, 86-7 (D 54-5; R 32-2). The House passed it by voice 
vote Sept. 10. 

The first housing bill (S 57) which the President vetoed July 
7 contained 15 sections objected to by the Administration. Major 
provisions included an additional $5 billion FHA mortgage insur- 
ance authority, $50 million for housing for the elderly, an addi- 
tional $900 million for the Urban Renewal Administration and an 
extension of the program for two years, $62.5 million for college 
classrooms and 45,000 additional public housing units. The 
conference reportonS57 was passed bythe Senate 56-31 (D 48-8; 
R 8-23) June 22. (he House adopted the report 241-177 (D 222- 


Sl; R 19-126) ine 23. ‘ The Senate failed to override the 
veto 55-4 )3-10; R 2-30) Aug. 13 (64 ‘‘yeas’’ were required 
to overrius 


The second housing bill (S 2539) was criticized by President 
Eisenhower in his Sept, 3 veto message on the same grounds on 
which he cbjected to the first -- that it was too expensive and 
would do » damage than good. The objectionable items in- 
cluded a $=° -nillion loan program for college classrooms, a $50 
million housing program forthe elderly, authorization for 37,000 
new public housing units, $650 million for urban renewal,extending 
the program for one year, limiting the $8 billion increase in 
FHA mortgage insurance authority to one year. The Senate vote: 
71-24 (D 55-7; R 16-17) Aug. 18. The House vote: 283-106 
(D 229-29; R 54-77) Aug. 27. The Senate failed in a second attempt 
to override a housing veto by 58-36 (D 52-9; R 6-27) Sept. 4 (63 


‘*yeas’’ were required), 
Labor 


Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We unequivocally advocate repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act.... We feel it imperative to raise the mini- 
mum wage to at least $1.25 an hour.... We further piedge as a 
matter of priority to extend full protection of the (minimum wage 
law)...to all workers engaged in, or affecting, interstate com- 
merce.... We pledge...to support legislation providing for an 
effective program to promote industry and create jobs in depressed 
industrial and rural areas....’’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘The Eisenhower Administration will 
continue to fight for dynamic and progressive programs which... 
will: ...Protect by law, the assets of employee welfare and 
benefit plans so that workers who are the beneficiaries can be 
assured of their rightful benefits;...extend the protection of the 
Federal minimum wage laws to as many more workers as is 
possible and practicable;...provide assistance to improve the eco- 
nomic conditions of areas faced with persistent and substantial 
unemployment;...revise and improve the Taft-Hartley Act soasto 
protect more effectively the rights of labor unions, management, 
the individual worker and the public.”’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Minimum wage -- In 1957, 1958 and 1959, the Administration 
asked that the minimum wage be extended to additional workers. 
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Welfare Plan Protection -- The Administration also asked 
for legislation to require registration, reporting and public dis- 
closure of full data on union health and welfare funds and dis- 
closure of other union financial records. 

Tah-Hartley -- Although in 1957 the Administration made no 
requests for the revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, President 
Eisenhower in a 1958 special message to Congress Jan. 23 asked 
that the law be amended to tighten restrictions on secondary boy- 
cotts, to make picketing for organizational purposes an unfair 
labor practice and to abolish the so-called ‘‘no man’s land’’ 
between state and Federal jurisdiction over labor disputes. 

In 1959, the Administration renewed its request for these 
Taft-Hartley changes. During Congressional debate on the labor 
reform bill, the Administration strongly backed the Landrum- 
Griffin version wiich subsequently was adopted. 





CONGRESS 


Minimum wage -- The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Labor 
Subcommittee in 1957 reported to the full Committee a bill (S 1853) 
to extend the $1 an hour minimum wage to about six million addi- 
tional workers, but the Committee took no action, The House 
Education and Labor Committee held hearings on minimum wage 
legislation in 1957 but did not act. There was no 1958 action. 
In 1959, an amended bill (S 1046) extending coverage from 24.3 
million to 35.0 million workers and raising the minimum for all 
but 3.5 million to $1.25 an hour won approval from the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Labor Subcommittee, despite Adminis- 
tration opposition. The bill was pending in the full Committee at 
the end of the session. 

Welfare Plan Protection -- In 1957 both the Senate and House 
Labor Committees held hearings on proposed legislation to regu- 
late welfare and pension plans but did not act. In 1958, however, 
a bill (S 2888) to require registration and annual reports from an 
estimated 40,000 pension funds, most of which were controlled 
by employers rather than unions, was enacted. Senate Kepubli- 
cans, fearing it would be their only opportunity during the Con- 
gress to vote on the Administration’s labor reform program, 
attempted to amend the bill 15 times. Only one non-controversial 
amendment was successful and the bill was passed, 88-0 (D 42-0; 
R 46-0), April 28. A much-modified version of S 2888 was reported 
by the House Education and Labor Committee. The House passed 
its Committee version by voice vote Aug. 6 and in conference the 
Senate agreed to accept the weaker House bill. As finally approved, 
S 2888 contained no enforcement powers for the Secretary of 
Labor as had been asked by the Administration. Its chief pro- 
vision required the administrators of employee welfare and pen- 
sion plans to provide participants with annual financial reports 
on request and to file copies with the Secretary of Labor. The 
conference report was adopted by voice votes of both houses and 
was sent to the President Aug. 20. 

Taft-Hartley -- No action on Taft-Hartley Act revision was 
taken in 1957. During the entire 85th Congress, however, the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field publicized labor union abuses. Legislation to 
strengthen the Taft-Hartley Act and to help correct these abuses 
was introduced in the Senate. The Kennedy-lIves bill (S 3974), 
covering some of the President’s requests, required reporting 
and disclosure of union financial data, required the election of 
national and local union officials by secret ballot, prohibited or- 
ganizational picketing for the purpose of extortion and partially 
closed the ‘‘no man’s land’’ gap in the handling of labor disputes. 
When S 3974 reached the Senate floor June 12 it set off 53 
attempts to amend the Senate Labor Committee version, 22 of which 
required roll-call votes. Although a host of minor amendments 
were agreed to, only one was added over the opposition of the 
bill’s sponsors -- a proposal to extend the requirement that union 
officers sign a non-Communist affidavit and provide that the re- 
quirement cover employers as well. It was agreed to 66-20 (D 
30-17; R 36-3), June 16. (The President had asked that the oath 
be dropped, not extended.) Republicans tried to add a series of 
controversial provisions opposed by organized labor. The key 
vote came June 13 when Republican Sen. H. Alexander Smith (N.J.) 
offered the first of several amendments endorsed by the Adminis- 
tration. The provision which would have permitted union nembers 
to sue persons mishandling union funds in Federal court, was re- 
jected 42-47 (D 5-42; R 37-5). The bill was passed 88-1 (D 47-0; 
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R 41-1), June 17, S 3974died inthe House, however, when it failed 
to get the required two-thirds majority vote under suspension of 
the rules, The vote on the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill was rejected, 190-198 (D 149-61; R 41-137), Aug, 18, 
(259 ‘‘yeas’’ were required for passage) 

In 1959, after seven months of debate, a labor reform bill was 
passed which included Taft-Hartley changes favored by the Admin- 
istration but opposed by the Democratic leadership in Congress, 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee reported a 
bill (S 1555), sponsored by Kennedy and 12o0ther Members of the 
committee, almost identical to the one passed by the Senate in 
1958. The Administration sponsored a bill containing its Taft- 
Hartley proposals but otherwise similar to the Kennedy bill. The 
bill finally passed, known as the Landrum-Griffin bill, came from 
the House and contained many of the Kennedy bill provisions as 
well as the Taft-Hartley amendments. The Kennedy bill had been 
amended on the floor to include a ‘‘billof rights’’ for union mem- 
bers, It guaranteed union members ‘‘equal rights and privileges” 
to nominate candidates, vote for union officers and participate in 
union meetings; required secret ballots for raising of dues and 
initiation fees; protected union members who wanted to sue their 
union; required written charges in disciplinary action; required 
unions to furnish members with copies of collective bargaining 
contracts; permitted union members to file Federal civil suits 
against their union. The bill also provided extensive require- 
ments for financial and other reporting with the Secretary of 
Labor. Special semi-annual reports were require of unions 
exercising trusteeships over union locals. Elections of union 
officers by secret ballot every three years was required. It also 
set up fiduciary safeguards for union members against officers 
who handled funds. The Taft-Hartley Act amendments: state labor 
agencies and state courts were permitted to take jurisdiction 
over ‘‘no man’s land’’ cases and apoply state law. In the future, 
the NLRB could not refuse tohandle any case it would have handled 
as of Aug. 1, 1959, With exceptions in the garment and construc- 
tion industries, the bill outlawed all existing or future hot cargo 
contract clauses under which an employer agreed in advance not 
to do business with an ‘‘unfair’’ or struck firm. Curbs were put 
on organization and recognition -- so-called ‘‘blackmail’’ -- 
picketing. The bill closed three secondary boycott ‘‘loopholes’’: 
it made it illegal for a uniontoinduce or try to induce supervisors 
or a single worker to stop work in order to get their employer to 
stop dealing with another firm; it made it illegal for a union to 
coerce or threaten an employer to get him to stop such dealings; 
it brought rail, farm, airline and local government workers under 
the secondary boycott and picketing provisions. 

In the House an amendment to substitute for a milder com- 
mittee bill the language of the Landrum -Griffin bill which contained 
the Taft-Hartley changes was agreed to 229-201 (D 95-184; R 134- 
17). In the Senate an amendment to add the ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ pro- 
vision to the bill was agreed to 47-46 (D 15-44; R32-2). 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We reject the false Republican notion 
that this country can afford only a second-bestdefense. We stand 
for strong defense forces so clearly superior in modern weapons 
to those of any possible enemy that our armed strength will make 
an attack upon the free world unthinkable, and thus be a major 
force for world peace. The Republican Administration stands 
indicted for failing to recognize the necessity of proper living 
standards for the men and women of our armed forces and their 
families. We pledge ourselves to the betterment of the living 
conditions of the members of our armed services and to a needed 
increase in the so-called ‘‘fringe benefits.”’ 


@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘We will maintain and improve the 
effective strength and state of readiness ofall these armed forces. 
To achieve this objective, we must depend upon attracting to and 
retaining in our military services vigorous and welltrained man- 
power, and upon continuously maintaining in reserve an enthusi- 
astic and well-informed group of men and women, This will 
require incentives that will make armed service careers attrac- 
tive and rewarding.’’ 
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Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Defense Funds -- President Eisenhower asked Congress to 
appropriate $39.2 billion to run the Defense Department during 
fiscal 1960. This was about $600 million less than he requested 
for defense spending during fiscal 1959. The 1957 figure requested 
was $36.1 billion. 

Military Pay -- A 1957 report of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Professional and Technical Compensation, headed by 
General Electric Co. president Ralph J. Cordiner, proposed ‘‘a 
modern compensation plan to pay (military) people what their 
services are actually worth’’ and proposed a new military pay 
scale that the committee said would bring about a ‘‘15 percent 
improvement in...combat capacities without a significant change in 
the budget.’’ In 1958 President Eisenhower proposed legislation 
to give incentive pay raises to the military to carry out the 
Cordiner Committee’s recommendations. 

Defense Reorganization -- In 1958, President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to help him reorganize the Defense Department 
by amending existing statutes that affected the Pentagon’s set-up. 
Many of the plan’s proposals could be effected without legislation, 
however, and during the year several of these changes were an- 
naunced by Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy. The Administra- 
tion,in an April 13 special message, asked Congress to remove 
restrictions on the Secretary’s power to assign combat functions 
and personnel, in order to establish ‘‘truly unified commands;’’ 
repeal the law that military departments ‘‘shall be separately 
administered vy their respective Secretaries’’ -- a provision 
the President said amounted to ‘‘prescribing controversy by law;”’ 
give the Secretary full authority to eliminate needless duplication 
in research and development work, through a Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering; double the size of the Joint Staff, to 
400 officers, to permit the Joint Chiefs to take on integrated 
operational planning; appropriate all defense funds to the Secre- 
tary, beginning in 1959, rather than to the separate depart.nents, 
and give him flexibility in shifting funds to meet new military 
developments. (When the Administration’s draft bill reached 
Capitol Hill, this last request was eliminated, having already 
met a volley of Congressional criticism.) 

Defense Spending -- The upward spiral of defense éxpendi- 
tures was halted in 1959 for the first time since 1955. Total annual 
outlays, by fiscal years: 








1954 $40.3 billion 
1955 35.5 billion 
1956 35.7 billion 
1957 38.4 biliica 
1958 38.9 billion 
1959 39.8 billion 
1960 39.2 billion (estimated) 


Spending for ail national security programs -- defense, foreign 
military aid, atomic energy and stockpiling -- continued to account 
for over half of all Federal expenditures. The portion of Federal 
funds spent on these programs remained ona higher level than that 
of the last pre-Korean conflict year (fiscal 1950). The percentage 
of the total U.S, budget spent on national security for the last 11 
fiscal years: 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960* 
32.5% 51% 67% 68% 69% 63% 61% 59% 60% 59% 56% 


*Estimated 


Manpower -- President Eisenhower in 1959 asked Congress 
to exte or four additional years the authority of the Defense 
Department to draft men into the armed services. 


CONGRESS 


Defense Funds -- In 1957, Congress approved defense appro- 
priations that were almost $2.4 billion less than the Presid-nt 
had requested. In 1958, Congress appropriated supplemental 
defense funds for fiscal 1958 totalling $1.26 billion, the amount 
the Administration had requested. It also approved transfer of 
$150 million of previously appropriated funds for the accelerated 
missile program. In 1958 it voted $816 million abo-= the budget. 





ls vs. F 


The fiscal 1960 defense money bill, sent tothe President Aug. 
4, 1959, totaled $39,228,239,000 -- only about $20 million less than 
the President had asked for. 

Military Pay -- One year after the first Cordiner Committee 
proposals were made, Congress May 12, 1958, took final action on 
a military pay raise bill (HR 11470), generally based on the Com- 
mittee’s proposals. Average raises in basic pay ranged from 10 
percent for Sergeants to 33 percent for Admirals and four-star 
Generals. 

Defense Reorganization -- One of the most significant vic- 
tories for the Administration during 1958 was passage of a military 
reorganization bill (HR 11958). Although it did not meet all of the 
President’s requests, Mr. Eisenhower commented, when he signed 
the bill into Public Law 599, that ‘‘except in relatively minor re- 
spects, the bill adequately meets every recommendation I sub- 
mitted to Congress.”’ 

Manpower --~ A bill to extend the draft, as requested by the 
Administration, cleared the House Feb, 5, 1959, bya 381-20 roll- 
call vote (D 244-15; R 137-5). The measure also met little oppo- 
sition in the Senate where it passed March 11, 90-1 (D 59-0; R 31- 
1), with the late Sen, William Langer (RN.D.) alone voting ‘‘nay."’ 





Miscellaneous-Administrative 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We will continue our efforts to eradi- 
cate discrimination based on race, religionor nationalorigin. We 
know this task requires...the cooperative efforts of individua! citi- 
zens and action by state and local governments. It also requires 
Federal action.... The Democratic party pledges itself to con- 
tinue its efforts to eliminate illegal discriminations of all kinds, 
in relation to (1) full rights to vote, (2) full rights to engage in 
gainful occupations, (3) full rights to enjoy security of the person, 
and (4) full rights to education inall publicly supported institutions. 
Recent decisions of the Supreme Court...relating to segregation... 
have brought consequences of vast importance to our Nation,,.the 
decisions of (the Supreme Court) are part of the law of the land.’’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘The Republican party...commits itself 
anew to advancing the rights of all our people regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin.... We support the enactment of the 
civil rights program already presented by the President to the 
second session of the 84th Congress.... The Republican party ac- 
cepts the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court that racial discrim- 
ination in publicly supported schools must be progressively elimi- 
nated.... The Eisenhower Administration...will continue to fight for 
the elimination of discrimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, ancestry or sex....’’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Civil Rights Legislation -- President Eisenhower in 1957 
again requested establishment of a bipartisan commission to 
examine charges of violations of civil rights and authorization of 
an Assistant Attorney General in the Justice Department to ad- 
minister a new civil rights division. He made new requests for 
legislation to permit the Federal Government to seek from civil 
courts preventive relief in civil rights cases and legislation to aid 
in the enforcement of voting rights. As the civil rights bill was 
debated, President Eisenhower said several times that he vanted 
the bill to contain all of his original requests. He did not request 
additional civil rights legislation in 1958. 

In 1959, President Eisenhower submitted a seven-point civil 
rights program to Congress: 

1 -- An anti-mob bill, making interference with a Federal 
court school desegregation order a Federal crime. 

2 -- Make it a Federal crime to cross state lines to avoid 
prosecution for bombing a church or school. 

3 -- Give the Justice Department the right to inspect voting 
records and requiring the preservation of those records, 

4 -- Extension of the life of the Civil Rights Commission. 

5 -- Give statutory authority to the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts, which seeks to eliminate discrimination 
in private employment. 
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6 -- Authorize limited technical and financial aid to areas 
faced with school desegregation problems. 

7 -- Provision of emergency schooling for armed forces 
children in event public schools are closed by integration disputes. 

The President did not renew his 1957 request that the Attorney 
General be empowered to initiate civil suits to safeguard civil 
rights outside the voting field, and Administration witnesses 
opposed enactment of such legislation. 

School Segregation -- President Eisenhower requested that his 
1957 school construction program ‘‘be enacted on its own merits, 
uncomplicated by provisions dealing with the complex problems 
of integration.”’ 

Civil Rights Commission -- Under the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, Congress created the Civil Rights Commission and a Civil 
Rights Division in the Justice Department. President Eisenhower 
in 1957 announced the appointment of the six members of the 
commission, In 1958, the President appointed Gordon M. Tiffany 
(R), former New Hampshire attorney general, as staff director of 
the new commission. 

Justice Department -- Between Sept. 4, 1958, and Nov. 16, 
1959, the Justice Department filed four voting rights suits under 
authority granted it by the Civil Rights Act of 1957. The legality 
of the first two suits, alleging discriminationin voter registration 
in Alabama and Georgia, was successfully challenged by the defen- 
dants in lower Federal courts and they were appealed by the 
Government to the Supreme Court. The lasttwo suits, concerning 
registration procedures in Louisiana and a ‘‘white primary”’ in 
Tennessee, had not reached trial. 


CONGRESS 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 -- Congress approved a modified 
version of the Administration’s civil rights bill (HR 6127). The 
bill established the Civil Rights Commission, authorized the 
Assistant Attorney General, prohibited attempts to intimidate or 
coerce persons from voting in Federal elections and empowered 
the Attorney General to seek an injunction when an individual was 
deprived or about to be deprived ofhis right to vote. The bill also 
provided that in all criminal contempt cases arising from the pro- 
visions of the Act, the accused, upon conviction, would be punished 
by fine or imprisonment or both, and specified when the accused 
could be tried with or without a jury. Qualifications for jurors also 
were outlined in the Acz. 

Congress Aug. 29 completed action on HR 6127, after both 
chambers agreed ona modified version of the Senate’s jury trial 
provision, The House first voted 274-101 (D 124-86; R 150-15) to 
end debate on the provision, It then approved the provision itself by 
a 279-97 roll call(D 128-82;R 151-15). The Senate rejected 18-66 
(D 18-26; R 0-40) a motion to refer the House-approved provision 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee. It thenconcurred in the com- 
promise jury trial provision 60-15 (D 23-15; R 37-0). 

1959 Civil Rights Legislation -- Legislation carrying out 
some, but not all, of President Eisenhower’s recommendations 
was reported Aug. 20 by the House Judiciary Committee. But the 
bill (HR 8601) was held in the House Rules Committee for the 
remainder of the session. The Senate Judiciary Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee July 15 reported a ‘‘skeleton’’ bill to the 
full Judiciary Committee, where it remained for the rest of the 
session, 

School Segregation -- In 1957, the House by a 136-105 teller 
vote adopted an amendment to the school construction bill (HR 1) to 
prohibit use of Federal funds in any school district operating seg- 
regated schools in violation of the Supreme Court’s integration 
ruling. The bill later was killed when the enacting clause was 
struck, 

Civil Rights Commission -- The Senate March 4, 1958, by 
voice vote and without debate, confirmed the nominees. to the six- 
member Commission. But it delayed in confirming the Com- 
mission’s staff director, Gordon M. Tiffany. The Senate May 17, 
1958, finally confirmed Tiffany by a 67-13 (D30-13; R 37-0) vote. 

In the final days of the 1959 session, Congress approved a 
rider to an appropriations bill extending the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for two years and appropriating $500,000 to it. 


STATEHOOD 























Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We...pledge immediate statehood for 
these two territories (Alaska and Hawaii).’’ 


@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘We pledge immediate statehood for 
Alaska, recognizing the fact that adequate provision for defense 
requirements must be made. We pledge immediate statehood for 
Hawaii.’’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


In his 1957 and 1958 budget messages, President Eisenhower 
requested statehood for both territories, but asked that the Presi- 
dent be permitted, in the case of Alaska, to withdraw the northern 
and northwestern less populated areas for military uses. 

The President, in his 1959 budget message, renewed his 
request that Hawaii be granted statehood. 


CONGRESS 


Congress in 1958, after several delays, enacted a law that 
would enable Alaska to become the 49th state of the Union. 

As signed by the President the enabling act for Alaska’s state- 
hood: reserved a large area in North and Northwest Alaska for 
national defense purposes; granted Alaska the r‘ght to select 
102,550,000 acres of vacant unreserved public lar..s along with 
the minerals on those lands; entitled Alaska to elect two Senators 
and a Representative to Congress and raised House membership 
to 436 until after the 1960 census; and stipulated that Alaskans 
accept the bill’. _onditions for statehood ina referendum election, 

A Hawaii statehood bill (S 50) was reported by the Senate In- 
terior Committee in 1957 but no further action on the bill was 
taken, In 1958, the House Interior Committee reported a Hawaii 
bill (HR 49) Aug. 23, the day before the 85th Congress adjourned. 

Congress in 1959 cleared the statehood bill, also S 50, for 
the President’s signature. President Eisenhower signed the 
measure March 18 and on Aug. 21 signed the proclamation 
formally admitting Hawaii into rhe Union as the 50th state, 


POSTAL SERVICE 
Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We pledge...programs which will... 
restore the principle that the Postal Service is a public service 
to be operated in the interest of improved business economy and 
better communication.... To restore postal employee morale 
through the strengthening of the merit system...(and through) pay- 
ment of realistic salaries.... Establish a program of research and 
development...adequate to insure the most modern and efficient 
handling of the mails.... Undertake modernization and construc~ 
tion of desperately needed postal facilities designed to insure the 
finest postal system in the world.’’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘We pledge to continue our efforts... 
for a financially sound, more nearly self-sustaining postal service 
-- with the users of the mails paying a greater share of the costs 
instead of the taxpayers bearing the burden of huge postal deficits. 
We pledge to continue and to complete this vitally needed program 
of modernization of building, equipment, methods and service....’’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Postal Rate Increase -- Inhis 1957 and 1958 budget messages, 
President Eisenhower asked Congress to raise postal rates so 
that the system might become self-supporting. In 1958 he asked 
for a 5-cent postal rate for all but local mail. Postmaster General 
Arthur E, Summerfield in 1959 asked Congress to increase the 
first class letter rate to 5 cents and the airmail letter rate to 8 
cents. 

Postal Workers Pay Raise -- The Administration in 1957 
opposed a bill (HR 2474) to grant a $546 pay increase in the annual 
salaries of over 500,000 postal workers. Following approval by 
Congress, the bill was pocket vetoed by Mr. Eisenhower who said 
it would contribute unnecessarily to ‘‘inflationary pressures.” 
But in 1958, the Administration requested a 6 percent pay raise 
for postal employees. 

Fiscal 1958 Appropriations -- When Congress in 1957 cut the 
regular appropriations for the Post Office Department by $58 
million, Postmaster General Arthur E, Summerfield said he would 
be forced to curtail mail services drastically unless the money 
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were restored. President Eisenhower June 3, 1957 requested sup- 
plemental appropriations of $149.5 million which included the 
restoration of Congressional cuts and additional funds made 
necessary by an increased postal work load. Summerfield again 
said that unless postal funds were increased he would make 
sweeping cuts in service. 


CONGRESS 


Postal Rate Increase -- In 1958 Congress passed a bill (HR 
5836) which boosted the first class letter rate from 3 to 4 cents 
and raised all cther first class and second class mail by one cent. 
The bill also raised the rates for third and fourth class mail. As 
approved by the Senate Feb, 28, 1958 the measure carried the 5- 
cent rate sought by the Administration. The final compromise 
raiscd postal rates by about $550 million a year. The bill passed 
the Senate by 88-0 (D 46-0; R 42-0) May 21 and the House vote 
was 381-0 (D 196-0; R 185-0) May 22. 

Postal Workers Pay Raise -- The 1958 bill (HR 5836) also 
raised the pay scales for 500,000 postal workers. As signed by 
the President, the bill authorized a permanent 7.5 percent in- 
crease for most field service employees and an additional 2.5 
percent raise in some levels for three years. 








Taxes and Economic Policy 
TAXES 


Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘A fully expanding economy can yield 
enough tax revenues to meet the inescapable obligations of 
Government, balance the Federal budget and lighten the tax 
burden.... We favor realistic tax adjustments, giving first con- 
sideration to sma!] independent business and the small individual 
taxpayer. Lower-income families need tax relief.... We favor an 
increase in the present personal tax exemption of $600 to a mini- 
mum of at least $800.... We pledge ourselves...to the realistic 
application of the principle of graduated taxation to...corporate 
income (of small and independent businesses.)’’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘In so far as consistent with a bal- 
anced budget, we pledge to work toward these...objectives: Further 
reductions in taxes with particular consideration for low- and 
middle-income families; initiation of a sound policy of tax reduc- 
tions whi-h will encourage small independent businesses to mod- 
ernize and progress; continual study of additional ways to correct 
inequities in the effect of various taxes,”’ 


Performance 


ADMINISTRATION 
Income Taxes -- In 1957, 1958 and 1959, the President asked 


.Congress to postpone for another year scheduled reductions in 


the corporate income and certain excise tax rates. In 1959, he 
also requested enactment of a higher tax on the income of life 
insurance companies, a more restrictive rule for computing 
percentage depletion allowances and a new tax rule for coopera- 
tives. The Administration opposed, in all three years, various 
proposals for selective tax reduction, on grounds that Federal 
revenues should not be reduced. 

Excise Taxes -- In 1958, the President asked Congress to levy 
a tax of 3.5 cents per gallon on jet fuels and raise the tax on 
aviation gas from 2 cents to 3.5 cents per gallon. In 1959, in the 
absence of Congressional action, he asked for levies of 4.5 cents 
per gallon for both jet fuels and aviation gas, and for an increase 
in the motor fuel tax from 3 cents to 4.5 cents per gallon, to 
bring the Highway Trust Fund into balance. 

Small Business -- In 1957 and 1958, the President asked 
Congress to help small business by revising tax law to permit 
accelerated depreciation on purchases of used property, payment 
of estate taxes in certain cases over a 10-year period, and partner- 
ship tax treatment for closely-held corporations. 


CONGRESS 


Income Taxes -- Despite much talk of the usefulness of a 
general tax reduction during the 1957-58 recession, Congress took 
no such action, In keeping with the President’s requests, the 
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legislators agreed in 1957, 1958, and 1959 to one-year postpone- 
ments of scheduled reductions in the corporate income and 
certain excise tax rates (with exceptions noted below). An at- 
tempt in the Senate to tie a $6-billion package of income and 
excise tax cuts to the 1958 extension bill was rejected by a vote 
of 23-65 (D 20-24; R 3-41). In 1959, Congress approved a new 
formula for taxing life insurance companies, with the effect of 
raising their Federal tax from $300 million to $500 million. But 
no action was taken on the President’s proposals respecting 
depletion allowances and cooperatives. Following adjournment, 
the House Ways and Means Committee launched a broad study of 
the entire Internal Revenue Code with a view to proposing a 
wholesale revision. 

Excise Taxes -- Before passing the 1958 extension bill, the 
Senate voted 59-25 (D 33-10; R 26-15) to repeal the 3 percent 
excise tax on freight transportation, and voted 50-35 (D 27-17; 
R 23-18) to repeal the 10 percent taxon passenger transportation. 
As the bill was enacted, however, only the freight tax was repealed, 
at a cost to the Treasury of $485 million per year. In 1959, the 
Senate again voted to repeal the passenger tax, and by a 47-31 
vote (D 44-7; R 3-24) to repeal the 4 percent tax credit allowed 
on income from dividends. But the House refused to go along, 
although it did agree to cut the passenger tax in half on July 1, 1960, 

No action was taken in 1959 to levy a 4.5 cent per gallon tax 
on aviation gas or jet fuels. Congress did agree, however, to a 
one-cent increase in the tax on ordinary gasoline (from 3 cents 
to 4 cents per gallon) for 21 months, the House voting for the bill 
by a vote of 243-162 (D 138-127; R 105-35), and the Senate by a 
vote of 70-11 (D 43-9; R 27-2). 

Small Business -- A technical amendments bill enacted in 1958 
incorporated provisions giving small business an estimated $260 
million in tax relief. Included were the provisions requested by 
the President (see above). 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
Platforms 


® 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We pledge ourselves to achieve an 
honest and realistic balance of the Federal budget in a just and 
fully prosperous American economy.... A fully expanding economy 
can yield enough tax revenues to meet the inescapable obligations 
of Government, balance the..,budget and lighten the tax burden.”’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘We pledge to pursue the following 
objectives: Further reductions in Government spending as recom- 
mended in the Hoover Commission Report, without weakening the 
support of a superior defense program or depreciating the quality 
of essential services of ‘Government to our people; continued 
balancing of the budget to assure the financial strength of the 
country...gradual reduction of the national debt.... We shall con- 
tinue to dispense with Federal activities wrongfully competing 
with private enterprise and take other sound measures to reduce 
the cost of Government,” 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Balanced Budget -- In January of 1957, 1958 and 1959, 
President Eisenhower sent Congress balanced budgets for fiscal 
years 1958, 1959 and 1960 respectively, although at rising levels 
of expenditures and receipts. Actual spending, however, exceeded 
budget estimates in all three years, and deficits were incurred in 
fiscal 1958 and 1959. Figures shown are in billions. 





1958 1959 1960 





Estimated expenditures $71.8 $73.9 $77.0 

Actual expenditures 71.9 80.7 78.9* 
Actual receipts 69.1 68.2 79.0* 
Surplus or deficit -2.8 -12.5 +0.1* 


*Bureau of the Budget estimates, Sept. 1959. 


Both the fiscal 1958 and 1959 deficits reflected higher-than- 
expected expenditures and lower-than-expected receipts, resulting 
from the 1957-58 recession. During 1958 and 1959, however, 
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President Eisenhower carried on a continuing campaign to dis- 
courage further increases in Federal spending, vetoing several 
major bills passed by Congress in both years. His budget for 
fiscal 1961, to be unveiled in January 1960, was expected to call 
for an outlay of $81 billion and surplus of $1 billion or so. 

National Debt -- With the help of a budget surplus of $1.6 
billion in fiscal 1956 and again in fiscal 1957, the public debt was 
reduced from $274.4 billion on June 30, 1955 to $270.5 billion on 
June 30, 1957. Deficits totaling $15.3 billion in fiscal 1958 and 
1959 boosted the public debt to $284.7 billion on June 30, 1959. 

On June 30, 1957, the statutory ceiling on the public debt, 
raised to $300 billion during World War Il, reverted to $275 billion. 
Faced with mounting deficits in fiscal 1958 and 1959, President 
Eisenhower in 1958 twice called on Congress to raise the ceiling, 
first by $5 billion, then by another $8 billion. In 1959, he asked 
Congress for a further temporary increase of $7 billion, to $295 
billion, to permit the Treasury to finance the deficit normally 
incurred during the first half of each fiscal year. 


CONGRESS 


Appropriations -~ President Eisenhower and the Democratic- 
controlled Congress clashed repeatedly in 1957, 1958 and 1959 on 
the question of Federal spending. In 1957, when Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey said that failure to reduce spending 
would lead to a ‘‘depression that will curl your hair,’’ Democrats 
led the way in trimming $4.9 billion from the President’s appro- 
priation requests. But much of the cut was illusory, since Con- 
gress in 1958 had to appropriate another $4.9 billion to pay the 
Government’s fiscal 1958 bills. 

During the 1958 session, when the country was gripped by the 
recession and by concernover the Soviet leapinto space, Congress 
appropriated funds freely, cutting Administration requests for 
fiscal 1959 by less than $1 billion; again, however, the cut was 
illusory, as another $2.9 billion in fiscal 1959 funds was voted 
during the 1959 session. Administration requests for fiscal 1960 
were cut by about $1.9 billion in 1959, 

Debt Limit Increases -- At the President’s request, Congress 
raised the public debt limit in 1958 to $288 billion, with provision 
that it drop to $283 billion by June 30, 1959. A few days before 
that date, however, the temporary ceiling was again raised, to 
$295 billion, until June 30, 1960, when a permanent ceiling of 
$285 billion would become effective. 


MONETARY POLICY 





Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘The first time-bomb of the Republi- 
can crusade against full prosperity for all was the hard money 
policy. This has increased the debt burden on depressed farms, 
saddled heavier costs on small business, foisted higher interest 
charges on millions of home-owners, including veterans, pushed 
up unnecessarily the cost of consumer credit, and swelled the 
inordinate profits of a few lenders of money.’’ 

® 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘Consistent with the Republican Admin- 
istration’s accomplishment in stemming the inflation...we endorse 
the present policy of freedom for the Federal Reserve System 
to combat inflation and deflation by wise fiscal policy. The Repub- 
lican party believes that sound money, which retains its buying 
power, is an essential foundation for new jobs, a higher standard 
of living, protection of savings, a secure national defense and the 
general economic growth of the country.”’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Inflation -- From 1956 through 1959 the consumer price 
index rose by 8 percent, and control of creeping inflation became 
the Administration’s priority objective. Except for a period of 
credit ease during the 1957-58 recession, the independent but 
like-minded Federal Reserve System followed a policy of restraint, 
using its open market operations and successive increases in its 
discount rate to dampen credit expansion. Late in 1959 both short 
and long-term money rates had reached 30-year highs. Following 
a wage-price boost in mid-1957 by the steel industry, the Presi- 
dent laid increasing stress on the need for non-inflationary labor 
contract settlements -- a position adopted by the industry in 1959 
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when a four-month steel strike was finally halted by injunction, 
But the President consistently rejected proposals that he be given 
standby wage-and-price controls. 

Debt Management -- Rising interest rates proved costly ¢o the 
taxpayer, helping to raise interest payments on the pu':iic debi to 
an estimated $9 billion in fiscal 1960, To give ti: Vreasury 
greater flexibility in refinancing the $285-billion debt and to 
reduce the inflationary impact of excessive short-term borrowing 
from commercial banks, the President in 1959 urged Congress 
to remove the statutory ceiling of 4.25 percent on the interest the 
Treasury may offer on its long-term (five or more years) securi- 
ties. He also asked for removal of the 3.26 ceiling on Series E 
and H bond interest. 





CONGRESS 


Inflation -- Administration monetary as well as fiscal policy 
remained under continuous attack from some Congressional Demo- 
crats, from 1957 through 1959. Increasingly, they sought to demon- 
strate that Administration efforts to dampen inflation, by holding 
down Federal expenditures and by restraining credit expansion, had 
worked to hold back the nation’s economic growth, To develop the 
relationship of inflacion and growth, the Joint Economic Committee 
was given$200,000in 1959 to conduct a ‘‘Study of Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels.’’ The Committee’s report, due in 
1960, was expected to provoke further inter-party debate, 

Debt Management -- The House Ways and Means Committee 
Aug. 18 voted to table the matter of removing the ceiling on long- 
term bond interest, but agreed to removal of the ceiling on Series 
E and H bonds. When this bill reached the House, an effort to 
amend it to comply with the President’s first request was rejected, 
134-255 (D 3-252; R 131-3). As finally enacted, the bill permitted 
the President to raise the interest onSeries E and H savings bonds 
to 4.25 percent. 





POWER AND WATER 
Platforms 


@® 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We pledge the resumption of rapid 
and orderly multiple-purpose river basin development throughout 
the country...(which) will bring into reality the full potential bene- 
fits of flood control, irrigation and our domestic and municipal 
water supp.y from surface and underground waters...(and will) 
materially aid low-cost power (and) navigation.... We pledge our 
aid to the growing requirements of the semi-arid western states for 
an adequate water supply to meet the vital domestic, irrigation and 
industrial needs of the rapidly growing urban centers.... We will 
take appropriate and vigorous steps to prevent comprehensive 
drainage basin development plans from being fragmented by single- 
purpose projects.... We will carry forward increased and full 
production of hydroelectric power on our rivers andof steam gen- 
eration for the Tennessee Valley Authority to meet its peacetime 
and defense requirements. Such self-liquidating projects must go 
forward in a rapid and orderly manner, withappropriate financing 
plans....’’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘We recognize that the burgeoning 
growth of our Nation requires a combination of Federal, state and 
local water power development -- a real partnership of effort by all 
interested parties. In no other way can the Nation meet the huge 
and accelerated demands for increasing generating capacity and 
uses of water, both by urban and agricultural areas.... In such 
partnership we are leading the way with great Federal develop- 
ments such as the Upper Colorado project and with partnership 
projects of great importance, some of which have been shelved 
by the Democratic 84th Congress. In the marketing of Federally 
produced power we support preference to public bodies and coop- 
eratives under the historic policy of the Congress. We will 
continue to press for cooperative solution ofall problems of water 
supply and distribution, reclamation, pollution, flood control and 
saline water conversion....”’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Hells Canyon -- Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton in 
January 1957 said he would oppose any legislation for construction 
of a Federal dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River near the 
Idaho-Oregon border. 
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Fryingpan-Arkansae -- The President in 1957 asked Congress, 
as he had in 1955 and 1956, to authorize Federal development of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas reclamation project in Colorado. He did 
not repeat the request in 1958. In his 1959 budget message, how- 
ever, the President again endorsed the authorization of the Frying- 
pan project, but asked that no appropriation be made “‘until the 
over-all budgetary situation is more favorable.”’ 

Niagara Power -- In 1957, the President again requested 
authorization of a Niagara Falls (N.Y.) power project. 

Rivers and Harbors -- At a March 27, 1957 press conference, 
President Eisenhower said, referring to the rivers and harbors 
flood control and improvement program (S 497), ‘‘If anyone is in- 
terested in economy, let’s...take...the great number of public works 
that are authorized without proper engineering studies to back them 
up. Congress authorizes them, Why? It must be for political pur- 
poses, because the Engineering Department has not said they were 
necessary.”’ 

In his 1958 Budget Message, the President asked that there be 
no new starts on rivers and harbors or reclamation projects in fis- 
cal 1959 and asked Congress only to authorize funds for work 
started in prior years. When Congress went against his wishes and 
presented him with a $1.57 billion rivers and harbors bill, Mr. 
Eisenhower asked Congress, after he vetoed the bill, to enact a 
revised, new measure based on construction projects having 
Administration approval. He also asked for increased monetary 
authorizations for river basins where 1958 and 1959 fund require- 
ments for projects under construction would exceed existing 
statutory limits, . 

In 1959, the President again ased Congress to provide no 
additional funds for starting new water resources projects in 
fiscal 1960. This ‘‘no-new-starts’’ stand caused him to veto two 
public works appropriations bills (HR 7509, 9105), but the second 
veto was overridden. In each of the bills, Congress provided 
funds for 67 new unbudgeted projects. In his first veto message 
Aug. 28, the President said the 67 new projects, estimated to cost 
over $800 million when completed, ‘‘ignore completely the neces- 
sity for an orderly development of America’s water resources 
within the Nation’s fiscal ability.”’ 

Trinity River -- In 1957 and 1958, the Administration recom- 
mended a ‘“‘partnership’’ plan between the Government and the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co, for the development of the Trinity 
River power project in California. In 1959, after legislation 
authorizing such a partnership was killed in Congress, the Presi- 
dent said he would approve the appropriation of funds to begin 
Federal development. 

TVA Financing -- For the fourth consecutive year, the 
President in 1959 included in his annual budget message the 
request that the Tennessee Valiey Authority be permitted to 
finance the expansion of its power facilities through the sale 
of revenue bonds, 

Flood Insurance -- The President in 1957 asked for funds to 
provide a Federal flood insurance program. 





CONGRESS 


Hells Canyon -- Congress in 1958 wrote an end to the long 
fight over Hells Canyon when the House Interior Committee re- 
fused to act on a bill (S 555) passed, 45-38 (D 40-5; R 5-33), by 
the Senate June 21, 1957. The House Interior Committee in 1957 
had voted 16-i4 to strike the enacting clause from a similar 
House bil! (HR 5), 

(Yingpan—Arkansas -- The Senate June 27, 1957, approved 
a bill (S 60) for construction of the project. The House Interior 
Committee Aug. 4, 1958 reported S 60, but the measure was 
permitted to die after its backers decided to make a fresh start 
in 1959, rather than risk defeat in the House. Further action was 
forestalled during 1959 because of a change in the structure of 
the proposed reclamation site. 

Rivers and Harbors -- On April 2, 1958, Congress sent to the 
President a bill (S 497) authorizing a $1.5 billion program for 
river and harbor development, The measure was vetoed by the 
President April 15. The lengthy veto message iisted objections to 
28 projects costing $350 million. Congress then passed a revised 
bill(S3910) that eliminated most of the provisions objectionable 
to the President. It was signed into law July 3 (PL 85-500). 

The House June 9, 1959 passed, by a 380-20 roll-call vote 
(D 257-1; R 123-19), a bill (HR 7509) providing $1,177,177,000 in 
public works appropriations for fiscal 1960. By including funds 
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for 75 new construction projects, 68 by the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers, the bill thoroughly rejected the President’s request for 
no new starts. The House Appropriations Committee report said 
there had been ‘‘overwhelming bipartisan rejection of the Admin- 
istration’s no new starts policy’? during Committee hearings. 

The Senate passed HR 7509 July 9 by a roll-call vote of 82-7 
() 55-2; R 27-5). Appropriations carried inthe Senate version -- 
$1,256,836,300 -- totaled almost $80 million more than the sum 
voted by the House. In addition the Senate added 65 new planning 
and construction projects to the 75 approved bythe House. Cong- 
ress Aug. 17 sent a compromise version of HR 7509 to the Presi- 
dent, It provided $1,206,748,549 in public works appropriations 
during fiscal 1960. The final version contained funds for 67 new 
works projects. Following the President’s Aug. 28 veto of the 
measure, the House Sept. 2 sustained the veto, killing the bill for 
good. The roll call, 274-138 (D 263-6; R 11-132), was one vote 
short of the two-thirds majority necessary to overrule the Pres- 
ident. 

Congress Sept. 8 passed and sent to the President a revised 
bill (HR 9105) which differed from the original only by making an 
across-the-board cut of 2.5percentin all funds. Retained in the 
bill were the 67 new starts on unbudgeted projects. The President 
vetoed HR 9105 Sept. 9 and the next day the House voted to over- 
ride, 280-121 (D 260-5; R 20-116). The roll call produced 12 
votes more than the necessary two-thirds. The Senate then acted 
quickly, also voting to override, 72-23 (D 60-2; R 12-21). It was 
the first time in President Eisenhower’s seven-year Administra- 
tion that Congress had been successful in nullifying a veto. 

Trinity River -- A four-year battle between the supporters of 
Federal development of Trinity River and private power advocates 
appeared to have been resolved Aug. 11 when the House Interior 
Committee voted to table two bills that would have authorized a 
‘‘partnership’’ development plan between the Government and the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 

On Aug. 12, 1959, a Senate-House conference committee 
agreed to include in the fiscal 1960 public works appropriation 
bill a $2.4 million item as the Government’s initial investment in 
the Trinity River project. 

TVA Financing -- The Senate Aug. 9, 1957, passed a bill 
(S 1869) to enable TVA to issue up to $750 million in revenue 
bonds to pay for new power plants. The roll-call vote was 61-20 
(D 36-5; R 25-15). The House Public Works Committee Aug. 1 
reported S 1869 but the bill died in the Rules Committee. 

As the 1959 session opened, both Democrats and the Presi- 
dent favored the principle of self-financing for TVA, but the 
Administration insisted that it should have the right to pass on 
TVA power projects, A bill (HR 3460) reported by the House 
Public Works Committee April 14 provided that the Congress had 
the right to approve or veto the projects. An effort to substitute the 
Administration’s provisions was rejected by the House, 182-231 
(D 41-227; R 141-4), and the bill was passed May 7 by a 245-170 
roll-call vote (D 238-31; R 7-139). The Senate’s version of HR 
3460, passed by voice vate July 9, differed in several respects, 
but retained a degree of Congressional control which the Presi- 
dent said conflicted with ‘‘his constitutional role inthe legislative 
process’’ and was ‘‘wholly unacceptable.’’ 

The impasse was broken when the President signed the bill 
Aug. 6 (PL 86-137) on the understanding that the offending provi- 
sion would be repealed. A bill (S 2471) doing that was promptly 
passed Aug. 11 and signed by the President Aug. 14 (PL 86-157). 

Flood Insurance -- The House May 27, 1957 rejected, by a 97- 
127 teller vote, an amendment toa supplemental appropriations bill 
for fiscal 1957 that would have provided $14 million to initiate a 
Federal flood insurance program. The Senate May 20 added the 
provision to the bill, The House June 18 rejected by a 186-218 
(D 127-89; R 59-129) roll-call vote a motion to concur in the 
Senate provision. The issue did not come up in 1958 or 1959, 

Saline Water Conversion -- Although the Administration made 
no specific request for a saline water conversion program in 1957 
or 1958, the 1956 Republican platform called for such a program. 
The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, in a May 19, 
1958 report recommending an advanced program of development 
under the Saline Water Act of 1953, warned that the U.S, would need 
a proven new source of fresh water by 1980. The Senate June 10 and 
the House Aug. 12 approved slightly different versions of a resolu- 
tion (S J Res 135) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to spend 
$10 million on building five demonstration plants for converting 
saline to fresh water. The measure went to the President Aug. 21. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 





Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘The Democratic party pledges itself 
...to restore nonpartisan administration of the vital atomic energy 
program,... To accelerate the domestic civilian atomic power 
prog-am by the construction of a variety of demonstration proto- 
type reactors..... To give reality -- life and meaning -- to the 
atoms for peace program.... To increase the production of fission- 
able material for use in a stockpile for peacetime commitments at 
home and abroad.... To conduct a comprehensive survey of radia- 
tion hazards from bomb tests and reactor operations to determine 
what additional measures are required to protect existing and 
future generations from these invisible dangers....’’ 

@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘The Republican party pledges con- 
tinuous, vigorous development of atomic energy: For the defense 
of our own country and to deter aggression, and for the promotion 
of world peace and the enhancement of our knowledge of basic 
science and its application to industry, agriculture and the healing 
arts.... More and more private funds are being invested (in the 
atomic energy industry) as the Government monopoly is relaxed. In 
relaxing its monopoly Government can stimulate private enterprise 
to go ahead.... The Atomic Energy Commission alsois encouraging 
a vigorous rural electrification program by cooperatives.’”’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


In a special message to Congress, President Eisenhower in 
1957 requested ratification of the International Atomic Energy 
Treaty and said ‘‘the United States is under no obligation to dis- 
close any secret information.’’ In a June 23, 1958 message to 
Congress, Mr. Eisenhower asked that Congress approve ‘‘on an 
urgent basis’’ an international agreement between the U.S. and the 
European Atomic Energy Community to help build six nuclear 
power reactors in Europe. 

Atomic Data Exchange -- At a December 1957 meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council in Paris President Eisenhower offered to 
share with other NATO members some of America’s secrets in 
atomic matters. To make this possible, he asked Congress to 
amend the tight restrictions placed on release of information to 
other nations by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 





CONGRESS 


International Atomic Energy Agency -- The Senate completed 
action Aug. 20, 1957 on ratification of the Agency Treaty (Exec I, 
85th Congress, first session). An amendment to the treaty to let 
Congress decide how and when fissionable materials should be 
turned over to the Agency was rejected by the Senate. 

Euratom Agreement -- Congress acceded readily to the 
President’s request for authority to extend financial and technical 
assistance to the newly formed Euratom, Inseparate actions com- 
pleted Aug. 20, 1958, Congress approved an agreement for coopera- 
tion signed May 29 by the U.S. and Euratom to help build six 
nuclear power reactors in Europe. 

In 1959, the President submitted a specific agreement calling 
for construction of the six reactors, participation in a joint 
research and development program and sale of reactor fuel to 
Euratom by the U.S. In the absence of Congressional opposition, 
this agreement became effective Feb. 18. 

Atomic Data Exchange -- The Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
June 5, 1958 reported a bill (HR 12716) that authorized varying 
degrees of cooperation with other nations, but limited maximum 
disclosure to nations showing ‘‘substantial progress’’ of their own 
in the atomic weapons field (meaning Britainalone), This bill also 
gave Congress the right to veto, by concurrent resolution, any 
information exchange agreement negotiated with another nation, 
within 60 days of its submission. The House passed the bill without 
change June 19, 345-12 (D 181-9; R 164-3). The Senate followed 
suit June 23, after adding two amendments to tighten the bill’s 
provisions still further. The final bill was accepted by the House 
June 27 and the Senate June 30. 

In 1959,-the President submitted to Congress atomic exchange 
agreements with seven North ‘antic Treaty Organization 
countries -- Great Britain, Fr e, Canada, the Netherlands, 
Turkey, West Germany and G All became effective, over 
minor Democratic opposition, 











Foreign Policy 


FOREIGN AID 


Platforms 


® 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- “‘We will give renewed strength to pro- 
grams of economic and technical assistance (to underdeveloped 
countries).... The Democratic party believes the time has come for 
a realistic reappraisal of the American foreignaid program, par- 
ticularly as to the extent and conditions to which it should be 
continued....”’ 

® 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘We shall continue to support the 
collective security system.... Where needed, we shall help 
friendly countries maintain...local forces and economic strength.... 
We will continue efforts...to assist the underdeveloped areas of the 
free world....’’ 


Performance 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mutual Security Program -- President Eisenhower asked 
Congress annually to extend MSP as follows: 

1957 -- Authorize $3.9 billion, including $1.9 billionfor mili- 
tary assistance anc $900 million for defense support; grant con- 
tinuing authorization for military aid portion of MSP; establish a 
Development Loan Fund with long-term authorization and $500 
million for the first year; provide $169 million for technical 
cooperation, 

1958 -- Authorize $3.3 billion (and appropriate an additional 
$625 million authorized in 1957 for the DLF), including $1.8 
billion for military assistance and $835 million for defense support; 
provide $163 million for technical cooperation. 

1959 -- Authorize $3.9 billion for MSP, including $1.6 billion 
for military aid, $835 million for defense support, $700 million for 
the DLF, and $180 million for technical cooperation; grant 
permanent authorization for military aid. 

Loan Agencies -- The President in 1957 asked Congress to 
extend the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank for five 
years, and in 1958 to raise its total lending authority from $5 
billion to $7 billion. In 1959, he asked Congress to approve U.S. 
membership in an Inter-American Development Bank, with a U.S. 
investment of $450 million, and to authorize increases in U.S. 
subscriptions to the World Bank and International Monetary Fund 
of $3,175,000,000 and $1,375,000,000, respectively. 

Farm Surplus -- In 1957, 1958 and 1959 the President asked 
Congress for successive extensions of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 480), authorizing 
the sale of surplus commodities for foreign currencies, as well 
as grants of commodities for relief purposes. 








CONGRESS 


Mutual Security Program -- Congress acted on the President’s 
requests as follows: 

1957 -- Authorized almost $3.4 billion for fiscal 1958, includ- 
ing $1.6 billion for military assistance and $750 million for defense 
support; refused continuing authorization for military aid; estab- 
lished the Development Loan Fund, authorizing $500 million for 
fiscal 1958 and $625 million for fiscal 1959. Congress finally 
appropriated $2.8 billion for fiscal 1958. 

1958 -- Authorized $3 billion for fiscal 1959 (plus $625 million 
authorized in 1957 for the DLF), including $1.6 billion for military 
aid and $810 million for defense support. Congress finally appro- 
priated $3.3 billion, including $1.5 billion for military aid, $750 
million for defense support, and $400 million for the DLF. 

1959 -- Authorized $3.6 billion for fiscal 1960 (plus $1.1 
billion for the DLF in fiscal 1961), including $1.4 billion for 
military aid, $750 million for defense support, and $700 million 
for the D!.F; authorized appropriation of ‘‘such funds as may be 
necessary” for military aid in iiscal 1961 and 1962; directed the 
President to submit plans in 1960 for progressive reduction of 
all non-military grant assistance. An Administration-opposed 
plan to permit the Development Loan Fund to borrow $1 billion a 
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year from the Treasury for five years was defeated in the Senate, 
42-48 (D 35-24; R 7-24). Congress finally appropriated $3.2 
billion for fiscal 1960, including $1.3 billion for military aid, $695 
million for defense support, and $550 million for the DLF, 

Loan Agencies -- Congress agreed to the President’s re- 
quests respecting the Export-Import Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the World Bank, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The Senate in1958 also adopted a resolution, by a vote 
of 62-25 (D 39-3; R 23-22), calling on the Administration to study 
the feasibility of setting up an International Development Assn., as 
a World ~ank affiliate, to make long-term, low-interest loans 
repayable in local currencies. IDA was endorsed by the Adminis- 
tration in 1959 and approved by the governors of the World Bank at 
their September meeting. 

Farm Surplus -- Congress agreed to extend P,L. 480 in 1957 
for one year, in 1958 for 18 months, and in 1959 for two years, 
until Dec, 31, 1961. 

Aid Study -- Beginning in 1956, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee carried out an exhaustive study of foreign aid. Its 
report, filed May 13, 1957, said the objectives of the various parts 
of the aid program should be ‘‘separated, refined and restated.’’ 
It recommended a revolving fund for development loans; it objected 
to a permanent authorization for military aid solong as ‘‘it is not 
clear to the Committee whether military aid is well adjusted to 
our total strategy of defense.’’ 


WORLD TRADE 


Platforms 

@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘We shall continue to support vigor- 
ously the Hull reciprocal trade program....’’ Administration trade 
policies have resulted in ‘‘serious economic injury to hundreds 
of thousands of Americans.... We pledge correction of these 
conditions,”’ 


@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘Barriers which impede international 
trade and the flow of capital should be reduced on a gradual, 
selective and reciprocal basis, with full recognition of the neces- 
sity to safeguard domestic enterprises, agriculture and labor 
against unfair import competition... We pledge faithful and expedi- 
tious administration of...escape clause and peril point provi- 
sions....”’ 


Performance 


ADMINISTRATION 


Reciprocal Trade -- President Eisenhower asked Congress in 
1953 to extend the Trade Agreements Act for five years and 
authorize him to cut existing tariff rates by 25 percent over the 
five-year period, in return for reciprocal concessions. 

Tariffs -- In 1957 President Eisenhower increased import 
duties on spring clothespins and safety pins, but rejected Tariff 
Commission recommendations that he increase duties on velveteen 
fabrics, straight pins, violins and violas. In 1958 tariff actions, 
President Eisenhower refused to withdraw a concession on stain- 
less steel flatware because of the Japanese voluntary limitation of 
exports and asked the Tariff Commission to report in 1959; did 
not act on Tariff Commission recommendations for increased 
duties on umbrella frames; withdrew concessions on clinical 
thermometers; set imports of lead and zinc at 80 percent of 
average annual imports for the period 1953-1957 withthe quota set 
on a country-to-country basis; modified the 1939 import quota on 
long-staple cotton and removed tung nuts from the agricultural 
import list because imports were interfering with U.S, growers. 

In 1959, the President established a tariff quota on stainless 
steel flatware but refused to modify concessions on tartaric acid 
and cream of tartar, as recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

Trade Cooperation -- In 1957 and 1958 the President asked 
Congress to approve U.S. membership in the proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation, designed to administer the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs 2nd Trade, Congress took no action on the request, 
which the President failed to repeat in 1959. The Administration, 
however, launched a concerted campaign late in 1959 to persuade 
its trading partners in GATT to eliminate remaining discrimina- 
tory barriers against U.S. exports. 
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Reciprocal Trade -- Congress in 1958 approved a four-year 
extension of the Trade Agreement Act, until June 30, 1962. The 
law authorized the President to negotiate reductions in U.S, tariff 
rates by a total of 20 percent of the rates then in effect, but no 
more than 10 percent in any one year. He was also authorized to 
raise tariffs byas muchas 50 percent of the rates in effect in 1934. 
Congress, however, wrote in a provision giving it the right, by a 
two-thirds vote of both houses, to override the President’s dis- 
approval of a Tariff Commission recommendation in escape clause 
cases. No attempt was made to do so, either in 1958 or 1959. 


DISARMAMENT 





Platforms 


@ 1956 DEMOCRATIC -- ‘‘To eliminate the danger of atomic 
war, a universal, effective and enforced disarmament system 
must be the goal of responsible men and women everywhere.... 
We pledge the Democratic party to pursue vigorously this great 
goal of enforced disarmament....’’ 


@ 1956 REPUBLICAN -- ‘‘President Eisenhower has given the 
world bold proposals for mutual arms reduction and protection 
against aggression through flying sentinels in an ‘open sky.’ We 
support this....’’ 


Performance 


ADMINISTRATION 


Disarmament Policy -- The late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in 1957 announced the Administration had decided 
on a ‘‘flexible’’ disarmament policy that would permit negotiations 
with Russia, but within limits to ‘‘safeguard the vital interests of 
the United States.’’ In 1958 disarmament efforts centered on the 
possibility of banning nuclear weapons tests as the first step 
toward general disarmament agreements, and President Eisen- 
hower proposed an international agreement on a one-year nuclear 
test ban not tied to production cut-offs. In 1959 the President 
ordered a broad review of U.S. disarmament policies aimed at 
“reducing the burden of armaments and contributing to...a just 
and durable peace.’’ The U.S. made plans for 1960 participation 
in a 10-nation Disarmament Committee meeting in Geneva, and 
the White House said the U.S, viewed the negotiations as a ‘‘major 
opportunity’’ to progress toward ‘‘safe-guarded disarmament.”’ 
The President, in a letter to Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.), 
said ‘‘the best ar.d most carefully elaborated disarmament agree- 
ments are likely to carry with them some risks, at least theoreti- 
cally, of evasion,’’ but that these must be weighed against risks 
of continuing ‘‘international competition in armaments.’’ Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter said he would give “‘very careful 
examination’’ to a proposal by Soviet Premier NikitaS, Khrushchev 
for a three-stage total disarmament. 


Disarmament Talks -- In 1957 the U.S. joined in London 
meetings of the United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee, but 
the meetings ended after several months without any agreement. 
In 1958 U.S, and Soviet scientists met in Geneva to study whether 
devices for policing a nuclear test ban existed, followed by 
Geneva talks between the U.S., U.S.S.R. and Britain on test bans. 
The talks continued in 1959. 








CONGRESS 


In 1957 the Senate Foreign Relations Special Disarmament 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Sen, Humphrey, recom- 
mended that the U.S. proceed ‘‘a step at a time’’ to conclude 
disarmament agreements. The Subcommittee in 1958 held hearings 
and issued a final report emphasizing the ‘‘new urgency”’ in the 
quest for arms control resulting from continuing development of 
space vehicles and weapons. In 1959 theSenate adopted a resolu- 
tion (S Res 96) supporting the Government’s efforts to negotiate an 
international nuclear test suspension. 
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DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


The week’s major developments in the Democratic 
Presidential race: (Weekly Report p. 1563) 

@ MORSE -- Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) Dec, 22 an- 
nounced that his name would go on the Oregon Presiden- 
tial primary ballot May 20 and said he was also consider- 
ing letting his backers enter him inthe District of Colum- 
bia primary May 3. 

Morse July 20 had taken steps to keep the Oregon 
secretary of state from entering his name on the Presi- 
dential primary ballot. At that time, he also urged his 
backers in the state not toenter him by petition. (Weekly 
Report p. 1033) 

Nevertheless, petitions were circulated for Morse in 
Oregon, and he said Dec. 22 that ‘‘although I would have 
preferred not to have entered in the Oregon race, I shall 
not run away from a good political fight if it is inevita- 
ble.’’ In October, Morse began a series of attacks on 
Democratic Presidential candidates who had supported the 
1959 labor reform bill. (Weekly Report p. 1429, 1438, 1484) 

@ KENNEDY -- The United Press International Dec. 17 
reported that the office of Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) 
was preparing a letter, predated Dec. 28, telling Kennedy 
backers around the country that he would announce his 
candidacy for President on Jan, 2. Kennedy aides said 
the letter was only one of several being prepared to cover 
various possible courses of action and said Kennedy had 
not made up his mind about running. 

@ SYMINGTON -- Missouri Democratic leaders Dec. 
18 met in Jefferson City and were asked to seek support 
in other states for Sen, Stuart Symington (D Mo.) for 
President. Rep. Charles H. Brown (D Mo.) and state 
Democratic Chairman Wilbur F. Daniels called the meet- 
ing. They announced former President Harry S. Truman 
would be the main speaker at a $100-a-plate dinner hon- 
oring Symington, to be held Feb. 20 in St. Louis. 

@ HUMPHREY ~-- Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
Dec. 19 said he would not run in the New Hampshire 
Presidential primary if he became a candidate, 


POLL RESULTS 


The Gallup Poll Dec, 17 reported Adlai E, Stevenson 
had displaced Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) as the fav- 
orite choice of Democrats for their party’s 1960 Presi- 
dential nomination. 

The poll gave Stevenson 26 percent of the vote, 
unchanged from November; Kennedy, 24 percent, down 3 
points; Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas), 14 percent, 
up 3 points; Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), 10 percent, 
unchanged; Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), 5 percent, down 
1 point; and Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (DMinn.), 4 percent, 
unchanged. (Weekly Report p. 1510) 


GOP PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


The week’s major developments in the Republican 
Presidential race: (Weekly Report p. 1563) 

@® ROCKEFELLER -- New York Gov. Nelson A, Rocke- 

feller (R) Dec. 18 completed a seven-day swing through 


Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Florida and said it would be his final trip 
before he made his decision on entering the GOP Presi- 
dential race. 

Reporters accompanying Rockefeller said he found 
virtually all the organization leaders in the states he 
visited preferred Vice President Richard M. Nixon for the 
nomination, but said Rockefeller had built good will even 
among the Nixon backers, 

@ NIXON -- The Vice President Dec, 21 announced a 
January-February speaking schedule that will take him 
to Florida, Illinois, California, Wisconsin and Michigan, 

@ JOINT TICKET -- Sen, Margaret Chase Smith (R 
Maine) Dec. 19 added her voice tothose urging Nixon and 
Rockefeller to agree to run together. She expressed no 
preference as to which should be Presidential candidate, 
but said that the ticket, with either man on top, would be 
unbeatable. Rockefeller Dec. 21 told a press conference 
he would refuse ‘‘in any form’’ an attempt by the Republi- 
can convention to draft him for Vice President. 

@ DEWEY’S ROLE -- Thomas E, Dewey, former New 
York Governor and two-time Repubiican Presidential can- 
didate, Nov. 18 and 19 dined and conferred with Nixon in 
Washington. The meeting stirred speculation about 
Dewey’s 1960 role, because he had previously been re- 
ported to be advising Rockefeller on campaign strategy. 
However, Rockefeller Dec, 21 said he had not discussed 
politics with Dewey ‘‘for a number of months”’ and said 
Dewey was not his political agent. 


REP. KYL’S VIEWS 


Newly-elected Rep. John H. Kyl (R), who won a 
Democratic-held seat in a Dec. 15 special election in 
Iowa’s 4th District, Dec, 21 credited his victory chiefly 
to improved GOP organization work. (Weekly Report 
p. 1562) 

Kyl differed with GOP spokesmen who had said the 
election showed Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son had not hurt his party in farm areas. Kyl said many 
farmers stayed home on election day because they were 
dissatisfied with Benson, but did not want to vote Demo- 
cratic. Kyl also said he thought Benson would be a liabil- 
ity to the GOPin the 1960 campaigns in farm areas. 


MICHIGAN FINANCIAL CRISIS 


The Michigan legislature Dec. 18 completed approval 
of a Republican-backed emergency revenue program and 
Gov. G, Mennen Williams (D) said he would let it become 
law rather than prolong the state’s financial crisis. 
(Weekly Report p. 629, 658, 1438) 

The package of laws approved after an 11-month fight 
liquidated the Veterans Trust Fund to obtain $40 million to 
meet postponed state bills and included a variety of con- 
sumer and corporate taxes designed to bring in about $75 
million by June 1961, when they will expire. 

Williams, who had favored a personal income and cor- 
porate profits tax, said the legislative package was ‘‘mis- 
erable and inadequate,’’ but said he would not veto it be- 
cause the alternative would be ‘‘utter financial chaos.” 
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EISENHOWER TRIP 


President Eisenhower Dec. 22 returned to Wash- 
ington from an 11l-nation goodwill tour. On the last lap 
of his trip he visited Tunisia, Spain and Morocco and 
attended a Western summit conference in Paris. (Weekly 
Report p. 1565) 

Highlights of the President’s trip during the past 
week: 

Dec. 17 -- Mr. Eisenhower spent four hours in 
Tunis, holding talks with President Habib Bourguiba. A 
joint communique said the two leaders ‘‘examined the 
situation created by the difficulties in Algeria’’ and 
‘fagreed that the fact that a solution has not yet been 
achieved is a cause of grave concern.’’ It said they agreed 
that achievement of self determination by African and 
Asian peoples ‘‘is one of the most important events of 
our times.’’ A Tunisian official told newsmen President 
Eisenhower had shown ‘“‘great understanding’’ of the 
country’s need for increased economic aid. 

Dec. 18-21 -- The President arrived in Paris, for 
meetings with French President Charles de Gaulle, 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. A Dec. 21 com- 
munique on the Big Four meeting said agreement had 
been reached on the desirability of a four-power con- 
ference with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev ‘‘to con- 
sider a number of questions of mutual concern,’’ and 
that letters had been sent to the Premier proposing a 
Paris meeting on April 27, and other meetings ‘‘from 
time to time.’’ It said the North Atlantic Council would 
be regularly consulted during preparatory work for the 
meeting and that it was hoped the talks would ‘‘contri- 
bute to the strengthening of peace and justice.”” The 
communique also said the Big Four had reaffirmed their 
1958 pledges to defend Berlin against Soviet aggression. 

The Western powers instructed their Ambassadors to 
stipulate when they delivered the letters in Moscow that 
“‘observers’’ would be “‘inappropriate’’ at the summit 
meeting and that suggested topics for discussion were 
disarmament, divided Germany and East-West relations. 

In another Dec. 21 communique on economic matters, 
the Big Four called for an ‘‘informal’’ 12-nation economic 
conference in Paris ‘‘in the near future’’ to work for a 
long-term settlement of Europe’s trade disputes between 
the six-nation common market led by France and West 
Germany and the seven-nation Free Trade Assn. led by 
Great Britain. 

Other major results of the meeting, as reported in 
briefings for newsmen: acceptance by Gen, de Gaulle of 
an invitation to visit the United States in April before the 
summit meeting; agreement to press for opening of dis- 
armament talks by the 10-nation East-West commission 
before the summit conference; a suggestion by President 
Eisenhower for a series of summit talks with the Soviet 
Union; failure of the President to convince Gen, de 
Gaulle to abandon his opposition to giving the NATO 
military command control of French forces assigned to 
defense of Western Europe, and the President’s apparent 
success in convincing Gen. de Gaulle that the Adminis- 
tration endorsed his September proposal for a self- 


determination in Algeria after peace was restored, des- 
pite U.S. abstention in the United Nations vote on the 
issue. 

Dec, 21-22 -- The President arrived in Madrid, 
becoming the first top Western leader to visit General- 
issimo Francisco Franco since he took power in 1937. 
A Dec, 22 joint communique said the two leaders dis- 
cussed the President’s planned visit to Russia and con- 
firmed their views that ‘‘such consultations to improve the 
climate of relations would be beneficial, although a firm 
defense posture should be maintained.’’ In exchanges of 
greetings, Franco said Spain and the U.S, were destined 
to form acommon front inthe search for a just peace, and 
the President expressed hope for greater friendship and 
cooperation between the two countries. 

Dec, 22 -- The final stop onthe President’s trip was 
Casablanca, Morocco, where the President talked with 
King Mohamed V. In a joint communique they announced 
that U.S. forces in the immediate future would begin a 
withdrawal, to be completed by 1963, from four Strategic 
Air Force bases and a naval air base in Morocco. The 
bases were established under a 1949 U.S,-French agree- 
ment under compulsion of the Korean war, when most of 
Morocco was a French protectorate. Morocco became 
independent in 1956 and immediately called for negotia- 
tions on the bases. The communique also said the King 
‘‘emphasized the vital importance to Morocco of the end 
of the war in Algeria in view of the profound repercus- 
sions which this has on the national life...and its inter- 
national relations.’’ 

Dec, 23 -- The President, back in Washington, said 
in a radio-television address that Americans ‘‘must 
multiply our interest, our concern’’ inthe peoples of other 
lands. He said no country he visited was short ‘‘on the 
greatest of all resources -- young people of good heart 
and stout will,’’ but that almost every country was short 
on technical knowledge, machines, techniques and the 
money needed to exploit their natural resources. The 
President said America’s own best interests ‘‘ require that 
we continue our financial investment and aid, and per- 
suade all other free nations to join us -- to the limit of 
their ability -- in a long-term program, dependable in its 
terms and in its duration.”’ Mr. Eisenhower said it was 
not ‘‘a matter of charity,’’ but aid in ‘‘the cause of free- 
dom,’’ and that ‘‘in giving it, we must be hardheaded but 
understanding; enlightened in our own interest but sym- 
pathetic and generous in the interest of our friends.”’ 

The President said that in his travels three things 
seemed to unite all peoples -- friendship for America, 
fervent hope for self-betterment and a ‘‘deep-seated 
hunger for peace infreedom.’’ The latter, he said, ‘‘must 
come first’? as the key to betterment of all peoples. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The Labor Department Dec. 22 reported that the con- 
sumer price index rose one-tenth of 1 percent in Novem- 
ber, reaching a new all-time high of 125.6 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. (Weekly Report p. 1515) 
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Around the Capitol - 2 


NATO MEETING 


The ministerial conference of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Dec. 22 concluded its annual meeting 
in Paris with a communique giving its ‘‘full support to a 
series of summit meetings proposed during the Big Four 
Dec. 18-21 meetings. The North Atlantic Council said it 
welcomed ‘‘new prospects of negotiations and agree- 
ments’’ but added that it felt it was necessary to ‘‘empha- 
size once again that the alliance must remain vigilant and 
strong.’’ At the insistence of smaller NATO nations, the 
communique also called for ‘‘full consultation with all 
member governments’’ while policy positions were 
being prepared. The communique also endorsed the 
Western proposal for 2 March meeting of the new 10- 
nation Disarmament Committee. (See Weekly Report 
p. 1565, 1587) 

The request for consultations followed protests at a 
Dec. 22 closed session of the ministerial conference by 
Belgium, Greece and Turkey that they might be affected 
by decisions inwhichtheyhadnopart. Their position was 
supported in part by Norway and Italy. Secretary of State 
Christian A, Herter, in a Dec. 22 report to the group on 
the Big Four meeting, reportedly assured the ministers 
that there were no plans to establish a global directorate 
outside NATO’s control, and that the West was not com- 
mitted to more than one summit meeting. News stories 
quoted a ‘‘highly placed informant’’ as stating that the 
Western proposal for a series of summit meetings was 
motivated largely by psychological considerations, so that 
people would not be led to expect too much from a single 
summit meeting. Herter reportedly took the position that 
the West was in noway committed tomore than the single 
April conference. 

The disarmament conference Dec, 21 was endorsed 
in a communique issued in Paris bythe foreign ministers 
of the five Western nations on the disarmament commis- 
sion -- the United States, Great Britain, France, Canada 
and Italy. They agreed to a January preparatory meeting 
in Washington and proposed Geneva as the site for the full 
meeting with the five other member-governments -- the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania. 


STEEL STRIKE 


Steel industry representatives Dec. 21 acceded 
to a demand by United Steelworkers (AFL-CIO) presi- 
dent David J. McDonald that each of the 93 steel com- 
panies hold individual collective bargaining sessions 
with the union. McDonald had threatened legal action 
to compel the companies to negotiate individually, 
arguing that the union had company-wide, not industry- 
wide contracts with the steel firms. (Weekly Report 
p. 1556) 

Meanwhile, United States Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service Director Joseph J. Finnegan Dec. 21 
resumed meetings with union negotiators and represen- 
tatives of the 11 major steel firms. He indicated the 
individual bargaining sessions requested by McDonald 
did not preclude joint bargaining with the union by the 
11 major companies. 

McDonald Dec. 23 said a union poll of its member- 
ship showed the workers overwhelmingly opposed to 
accepting the most recent industry offer to settle the 
strike. The National Labor Relations Board Dec. 23 


announced than an NLRB poll of the workers to determine 
whether they would accept management’s last offer would 
take place Jan, 11-13 unless the strike were settled be- 
forehand. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, if noagreement is 
reached by the parties within 60 days after a no-strike 
injunction goes into effect, the President’s board of in- 
quiry reports to the President on management’s final 
offer; the NLRB then polls the workers within i5 days to 
see if they are willing to accept that offer. (Weekly 
Report p. 1433) 


DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING 


The Federal Trade Commission Dec. 22 ended a 
two-day ‘‘Conference on Public Deception’’ aimed at 
combatting misleading advertising and fraudulent selling 
practices, Forty-seven consumers’, civic and other 
groups participated, Called by the FTC tofocus attention 
on the subject, the session dealt mainly with such prac- 
tices as: adroitly phrased advertisements which mislead- 
ingly imply medical approval or Government endorse- 
ment; spurious sales at big reductions from fictitious 
“‘regular’’ prices’ mislabeling of furs and fabrics; and 
“‘bait’’ advertising. 

Richard L.D, Morse, representing the American 
Home Economics Assn., suggested a three-way approach 
to cut down deceptive practices: improved consumer 
education; standardized and informative labeling; and 
“‘enforcement of legislation to curb the small minority 
of businessmen who would persist in capitalizing on con- 
sumers’ desire for bargains.”’ 

FTC Chairman Earl W, Kintner closed the first con- 
ference with a call for voluntary efforts at self-policing 
and better education of consumers as preferable to addi- 
tional Federal regulation. 


FCC CONTROLS 


Two former members of the Federal Communications 
Commission urged more control of major broadcasting 
networks and criticized the FCC for what they called 
its failure to ensure that commercial broadcasters 
cperated in the public interest. The views were ex- 
pressed during a discussion which formed the basis of 
a report released Dec. 20 by the Fund for the Republic’s 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions at Santa 
Barbara, Calif, 

James Lawrence Fly, now a New York attorney and 
formerly chairman of the FCC from 1939 to 1944, said 
that ‘‘for decades, the networks have done exactly as 
they wanted to, except in rare instances,’’ Clifford 
J. Durr, a Montgomery, Ala. attorney, whowas an FCC 
member from 1941 to 1948, said the commission did 
not effectively «heck stations to ensure that they kept 
the promises they made when applying for licenses. 
‘‘The man who gets the station is often the man who 
is willing to stretch the truth the farthest,’’ Durr said. 
The FCC saw its role merely as ‘‘an electronic traffic 
cop,’’ that only allocated broadcasting licenses, Fly 
added. 

Rose! Hyde, a member of the FCC, disagreed with 
Fly and Durr in the edited discussion. The FCC “‘is 
suffering from misunderstanding and lack of information 
about what it can do and what it does,’’ he said. (Weekly 
Report p. 1557) 
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Pressures On Congress 








FARM BUREAU PROGRAM 


The American Farm Bureau Federation Dec. 17 ended 
its 41st annual convention in Chicago after adopting reso- 
lutions that reaffirmed its support of programs to reduce 
gradually the Government’s role in agriculture. 

AFBF President Charles B, Shuman, in a keynote 
address earlier, outlined five major ways to effect the 
change: 

(1) Discontinue (eventually) Federal price-support 
and production control programs; ease the adjustment by 
restricting Commodity Credit Corp. disposal operations, 
and by temporarily expanding the soil bank, 

(2) Decrease Federal expenditures in order to control 
inflation and reduce taxes. 

(3) Eliminate Government subsidies to business, 
labor, and agriculture, and ‘‘destroy or effectively reg- 
ulate monopoly powers which have been developed or 
granted to various groups.”’ 

(4) Expand foreign trade on anon-subsidized basis; 
reduce foreign aid expenditures which tend to perpetuate 
socialist economies and drain U.S, financial resources. 

(5) ‘‘Improve the bargaining ability of farmers in 
ways that are consistent with a free society and a com- 
petitive, capitalistic form of government.’’ The organiz- 
ation later in the meeting authorized establishment of 2 
National Marketing Assn. to help organize state and 
regional producer bargaining groups. It alsoempowered 
the marketing assn. to negotiate ‘‘contract terms, quality 
control, and related matters’’ with food processors, 
packers, buyers and others. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Voting delegates to the AFBF convention adopted 
resolutions urging legislation to: 

Base farm price supports on market conditions in- 
stead of arbitrary formulas, and restrict the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s discretionary authority in setting support 
levels. 

Repeal the ceiling on price support loans and gradual- 
ly eliminate acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

Provide a new program for wheat free of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas and base support levels 
for wheat, as for corn, on a three-year market price 
average; further provide that the wheat support level for 
the first year under the program should not be less than 
120 percent of the price support for corn. 

Stabilize tobacco supports in 1960 at the 1959 level 
and provide that in subsequent years the support price be 
adjusted from the 1959 level in direct proportion to 
changes in prices paid by farmers for commodities pur- 
chased, using the previous three-year moving average as 
a base. 

Base price supports on manufactured dairy products 
on a percentage of average market prices during the 
immediately preceding three years; terminate all produc- 
tion controls. 

Provide for a Conservation Reserve Program that 
would retire land devoted otherwise to crops, keep land 
out of production for long periods, prohibit harvesting 
or grazirz land under the program, encourage retire- 
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ment of entire farms into the program and secure suffi- 
cient participation to reduce production substantially. 

Merge the Agricultural Conservation Program with 
the soil bank program and allow states totake over admin- 
istration of the ACP on a grant-in-aid basis. 

Extend the Sugar Act with amendments to provide 
that domestic producers share to a greater degree in 
U.S. sugar market expansion; further provide authority 
for the President to make emergency adjustments in 
foreign sugar quotas. 

Extend legislative authority for the importation of 
Mexican National farm workers with amendments to 
prescribe more specific standards for the exercise of the 
authority delegated to the Secretary of Labor; the federa- 
tion said it opposed regulations by the Secretary of Labor 
requiring farmer employers of domestic farm workers to 
meet specified standards with respect to wages, housing, 
and transportation and also opposed Federal regulation 
of farm labor camps (either by direct orindirect means) 
and Federal licensing of farm labor contractors. 

Permit the Treasury to pay competitive interest 
rates on long term Government bonds. 

Prevent courts from invalidating state laws under 
the Federal preemption doctrine unless there was irre- 
concilable conflict between a state and a Federal law. 

Limit the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and require that appointees to the Supreme Court have 
previous judicial experience in a state supreme court or 
a U.S, court. 

Apply antitrust laws to labor unions, and specifically 
prohibit unions from conspiring to control prices or 
production, interfere with managerial efficiency improve- 
ments or restrict sales territories or outlets. 

Permit the National Labor Relations Board to seek 
injunctions against industry-wide or area-wide strikes or 
lockouts. 

Enact a national. ‘‘right-to-work’’ law, prohibit ex- 
penditures for political purposes by labor unions with 
contracts that require compulsory membership, and re- 
peal the Walsh-Healey, Davis-Bacon, and Eight Hour 
Day Acts. 

Give the President power of item veto in appropria- 
tions bills, and limit Federal excise taxes to non- 
essential and luxury goods. 

Permit self-employed taxpayers to carry unused 
personal exemptions forward or backward as operating 
losses, and provide for the averaging of fluctuating 
incomes. 

Exempt corporations from paying taxes on earnings 
distributed to stockholders who must then pay income 
taxes on them. 

Clarify bargaining and other rights of cooperatives 
and similar organizations. 

Remove statutory interest rate limitations affecting 
farm credit banks in order ‘‘to provide adequate credit 
to farmers.”’ 

Discontinue Federal appropriations for rural libra- 
ries. 

Raise rates on third-class mail to maintain postal 
service on a self-sustaining basis. 

Require Federal agencies to obey state water laws, 
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Party promises, made inthe 1956 
Platforms VS. Performances Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms, were matched against the performances of Congress and the Executive 
Branch in Congressional Quarterly’s annual Platforms vs. Performances study 
released this week. The study cites pertinent sections of the 1956 platform 
statements and tells what Congress and the President have done to fulfill the 
campaign promises -- in some cases, a great deal; in others, not much. (Page 





1573) 
Rockefeller Ready 


New York Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller last week wound 
up a seven-day swing through as many states and said 
it would be his final trip before he made his decision 
on entering the Republican Presidential race. His 
prospective rival, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
announced plans to visit many of the same states in 
January and February. Rockefeller again ruled out 
the possibility of his accepting the Vice Presidential 
nomination after Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R 
Maine) urged him and Nixon toagree to run together, 
no matter which won first place. (Page 1586) 


Morse in Race 


The Democrats, already surfeited with candidates, 
learned last week that Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) 
should be included in the list of their Presidential 
contenders. Morse said he would ‘‘not runaway from 
a good political fight’’ if his backers go ahead with 
their plans to put his name on the Oregon Presiden- 
tial primary ballot. He also said he was considering 
entering the District of Columbia primary. Morse 
has criticized other Democratic Presidential hope- 
fuls for supporting the 1959 labor bill. (Page 1586) 


Public Deception 


The Federal Trade Commission sponsored a two-day 
conference to discuss ways to help the public detect 
misleading advertising and fraudulent selling prac- 
tices, like advertisements which misleadingly imply 
medical approval or Federal endorsement, sales at 
bargain prices that were cut from fictitious ‘‘regular’’ 
prices, and baiting the public with bargains not really 
available in the store. FTC Chairman Earl W. Kint- 
ner called for voluntary self-policing to combat the 
practices in preference to more Federal regulation. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was criticized by twoofits former members for 
what they said was its failure toensure that commer- 
cial broadcasters operated in the public interest. 
(Page 1588) 
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President’s Trip Ends 


President Eisenhower came home from a 
19-day trip abroad with ‘‘a message of Merry 
Christmas and good will’’ from the 11 nations he 
visited. Climaxing his tour was a Big Four meet- 
ing in Paris where it was agreed toinvite Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev to an April summit meet- 
ing. His Morocco visit was followed by an- 
nouncement of forthcoming U.S, troop with- 
drawals there. In Tunisia and Spainhe gave and 
received pledges of friendship. (Page 1587) 











Farm Program 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, ending its 
4lst annual convention in Chicago, again called for 
an eventual end to Federal price-support and produc- 
tion control programs. For 1960, the bureau backed 
a broad program of agriculture legislation and also 
called for application of Federal antitrust laws to 
unions, an end to the union shop, repeal of the Walsh- 
Healey, Davis-Bacon and Eight-Hour Day Acts, pass- 
age of a bill limiting application of the preemption 
doctrine, an increase in postal rates and legislation 
to make Federal agencies obey state water rights 
laws. (Page 1589) 


Miscellany 


The consumer price index, which measures the cost 
of living, rose to another all-time record high.... 
Iowa’s new GOP House Member, John H. Kyl, said 
Agriculture Secretary Benson would be a Republican 
liability in the farm belt in 1960....Michigan Gov. 
Williams and the Republican state legislature finally 
agreed on a temporary solution to the state’s financ- 
ing problems.,...Steel industry representatives agreed 
the 93 companies involved in the temporarily-halted 
steel strike should bargain individually with the 
union, as demanded by David J. McDonald.... (Page 
1586-88) 
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